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WitH the current issue the SocioLocicaL Review completes 
25 years of publication. During the whole of that period it has 
been the only British Quarterly devoted exclusively to sociology ; 
and as such it has become well known in all countries where 
sociology is studied. In the hands of its successive Editors it has 
from time to time represented somewhat diverse points of view, 







and in recent years its editorial policy has been criticised on the 






ground that it was not sufficiently comprehensive. 






AFTER the death of Mr. Victor Branford, whose great services to the 
Review have already been noted in these pages, it was felt by 
the Council of the Institute of Sociology that steps should be 
taken to place the periodical upon a more representative basis. 
Negotiations were at once put in hand, but could not be completed 
until the present year owing to legal and other complications 
which have only recently been disposed of. 



















It is now possible to announce that a scheme for the future of the me 
REVIEW is complete. From January next year the Review will be 
under the control of an Editorial Board consisting of PROFESSOR 
A. M. Carr Saunpers, Professor of Social Science in the University 
of Liverpool; PRroressor Morris GInsBerG, Professor of Sociology 
in the University of London, and Mr. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 
who has been acting as Editor since Mr. Branford’s death. Adequate 
financial support has been secured for a period of years. 


EarLy issues will contain articles by Prof. H. J. Hetherington, 
Dr. M. D. Eder, Mr. Christopher Dawson, Mr. T. H. Marshall, 
Prof. A. M. Carr Saunders, Prof. Morris Ginsberg, Prof. A. E. , 
Zimmern, Prof. H. J. Fleure. e353 
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EARLY GENERALISATIONS CONCERNING POPULATION 
MOVEMENT AND CULTURE CONTACT: Prolegomena to 
a Study of Mental Mobility: by Howard Becker. III. 


3. SEMI-MODERN WRITERS. 

Hume, a true child of the Enlightenment, begins with the note of 
inquiry, not of assertion. His fundamental question is, ““ Why does 
one nation differ from another ? ’’—in manners, in scientific and artistic 
attainments, and in national character. His method of answering the 
query is to exhaust every “ moral ”’ (social-psychological, sociological) 
explanation before turning to the climatic and biological explanations 
then so popular. Indeed, he accounts for differences in terms of the 
former so much to his own satisfaction that he never has recourse to 
the latter, although he expresses some doubt about Negroes.?* 


Tue role of the cultural heritage and of social control in producing 
similarity of behavior within a given culture area would naturally 
engage the attention of anyone considering the dissimilarity of two or 
more areas, and Hume says on this head : 
WHATEVER it be that forms the manners of one generation, the next must 
imbibe a deeper tincture of the same dye ; men being more susceptible of 
all impressions during infancy, and retaining these impressions as long as 
they remain in the world.”* 

. where a very extensive government has been established for many 
centuries, it spreads a national character over the whole empire . 
Thus the Chinese have the greatest uniformity of character imaginable . . 


WHERE any set of men, scattered over distant nations, maintain a close 
society or communication together they acquire a similitude of manners, 
and have but little in common with the nations amongst whom they live. 
‘Thus the Jews in Europe, and the Armenians in the East, have a peculiar 
character. . .”® 

HuME observed, however, that all things human change, even homo- 
geneous communities, and sought to determine the reasons for this: 
Wuere several neighboring nations have a very close communication 
together, either by policy, commerce, or travelling, they acquire a similitude 
of manners, proportioned to the communication.’® 

THE beneficial effects of such communication are especially noticeable 
in the emulation of a “number of neighboring and independent 
states, connected together by commerce and policy,’ 7? because this 
emulation leads to the “ importation” of the “ sciences and liberal 
arts.”’7* Hume gives this example : 

GREECE was a cluster of little principalities, which soon became republics ; 
and being united both by their near neighborhood, and by the ties of the 
same language and interest, they entered into the closest intercourse of 


74 





™* David Hume, “ Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences,” and “ Of 
National Characters,” Essays, Morar, PouiricaAL AND Literary (London: 
Henry Frowde, 1904 [first published in 1741 and 1742)). 


"3 Ibid., pp. 208-9. "Ibid, p. 209. "8Ibid., p. 210. 
"*Ibid., p. 212. "Thid., p. 120. "8Ibid., p. 215. 
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EARLY GENERALISATIONS 


commerce and learning . . . Each city produced its several artists and 
philosophers, who refused to yield the preference to those of the neighbor- 
ing republics ; their contention and debates sharpened the wits of men; a 
variety of objects was presented to the judgment, while each challenged the 
preference to the rest ; and the sciences, not being dwarfed by the restraints 
of authority, were enabled to make such considerable shoots as are even at 
this time the objects of our admiration.7° 

In other words, the contact of two or more dissimilar cultures results 
in the breakdown of that social control which arises when a culture 
area is relatively isolated, and such breakdown results in a release of 
energy and competitive effort, another aspect of mental mobility. 
Nothing whatever is said about the “ corrupting” effects of culture 
contact, although one would suppose that Hume, a student of the 
classics, would have had ample opportunity to absorb this point of view. 
Perhaps he was so close to Scottish Calvinism that in over-compensation 
he adopted a rigid optimism quite as far removed from a realistic 
approach as its opposite. 

‘THERE is little or no trace of reaction against the zeal of the Reformers 
or the Pythagorean ascetism of Plato to be found in Montesquieu, 
however—Montesquieu, that genial Gascon wine-grower, admirer 
of the utterly irrational British Constitution, who was nevertheless 
author of the first of the philosophe flank attacks upon the established 
order, the famous PersIAN Letrers, and of that direct assault upon the 
bastions of Church and State, THe Sprrit or Laws. The latter, one 
of the greatest books of its century, appeared in 1748. Its implications 
for the French Revolution do not concern us here; it need only be 
noted that Montesquieu seems fully aware of the effects of isolation 
and of the part played by population movement, especially of the 
trading journey variety, in breaking down local standards and promoting 
social disorganization while at the same time producing the phenomena 
of “ polish,” urban agglomeration, and stimulation of consumption : 
THE greatest part of the people on the coast of Africa are savages and bar- 
barians. The principal reason, I believe, of this is, because the small 
countries capable of being inhabited are separated from each other by large 
and almost uninhabitable tracts of land. They are without industry or 
arts.*° 

Tue history of commerce is that of the communication of people. Their 
numerous defeats, and the flux and reflux of populations and devastations, 
here form the most extraordinary events.*! 

Commerce is a cure for the most destructive prejudices ; for it is almost a 


general rule, that wherever we find agreeable manners, there commerce 
flourishes ; and that wherever there is commerce, there we meet with 
agreeable manners. 

Let us not be astonished, then, if our manners are now less savage than 
formerly. Commerce has everywhere diffused a knowledge of the manners 








** Ibid., pp. 121-22. we 
**Baron de Montesquieu, T'uz Spit or Laws, Vol. 1, Book XXI., chap. u. 


*"Ibid., v. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


of all nations : these are compared one with another, and from this comparison 
arise the greatest advantages. 

CoMMERCIAL laws, it may be said, improve manners for the same reason 
that they destroy them. They corrupt the purest morals. This was the 
subject of Plato’s complaints ; and we every day see that they polish and 
refine the most barbarous. ** 

IN proportion to the populousness of towns, the inhabitants are filled with 
notions of vanity and actuated by an ambition of distinguishing themselves 
by trifles. If they are very numerous and most of them strangers to one 
another, their vanity redoubles, because there are greater hopes of success. 
As luxury inspires these hopes, each man assumes the marks of a superior 
condition. But by endeavouring thus at distinction, every one becomes 
equal, and distinction ceases ; as all are desirous of respect, nobody is regarded. 
HENCE arises a general inconvenience. Those who excel in a profession set 
what value they please on their labor; this example is followed by people 
of inferior abilities, and then there is an end of all proportion between our 
wants and the means of satisfying them. When I am forced to go to law I 
must be able to fee counsel ; when I am sick, I must have it in my power 
to fee a physician. 

It is of the opinion of several, that the assemblage of so great a multitude of 
people in capital cities is an obstruction to commerce, because the inhabitants 
are no longer at a proper distance from each other. But I cannot think so ; 
for men have more desires, more wants, more fancies, when they live 
together. * 


LITTLE sympathy with Plato here, to be sure, but neither do we find 
Hume’s optimism! Culture contact does play a large part in the 
genesis of civilization, but it also breaks down mores: it secularizes 
the sacred, renders the immobile mobile, and this effect inheres in the 
very nature of the civilizing process. 


A GREAT deal more material highly relevant to the themes of this article 
can be found in THe Spirit or Laws, but the aphoristic style of the 
work makes quotation extremely difficult. It is perhaps advisable 
to rest content with the few already given, merely recasting and making 
explicit the significant points: (1) some preliterate peoples are at a 
low level of cultural development chiefly because of isolation, and not 
because of racial or climatic factors primarily; * (2) in earlier periods, 


**Ibid., Vol. I., Bk. XX., chap. i. Jbid., Vol. I., Bk. VII., chap. i. 

**Such generalizations strike at the theory of racial determinism and stress Hume’s 
“ moral” causes. bs 

“. . » when we come to take up the broad problern of how man has come 

to be as he is it will be necessary to adopt the canon that judgment in regard to 
the mental activity of a given group can be based only upon the totality of the 
various mental phases of culture—language, custom, myth, and art. And this 
position is fortified by McDougall’s opinion that ‘ man, since he became man, 
has progressed in the main by means of the increase in volume and improvement 
in quality of the sum of knowledge, belief, and custom, which constitutes the 
tradition of any society. It is to the superiority of the moral and intellectual 
tradition of his society that the superiority of civilized man over existing savages 
and over his savage forefathers is chiefly, if not wholly due ’’” (Frederick John 
Teggart, THe Processes or History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918), p. 106. 
Cf. the writer’s article, “ Vicinal Isolation and Mental Immobility,” SoctaL 
Forces, XI., 3 (March, 1933), pp. 326-334. 
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EARLY GENERALISATIONS 


commerce and communication are two aspects of the same phenomenon ; 
(3) the history of commerce is bound up with that of conflict and of 
population movement in general; (4) politeness and “ manners,” in 
their secondary-group connotations, are most highly developed in 
cultures where commerce is well developed; (5) culture contact is 
likely to give rise to belief in the relative nature of customs; (6) 
“manners” and “ morals” may be mutually antagonistic, and fre- 
quently are so; (7) population density is correlated with the struggle 
for status ; (8) the anonymity of the city makes “ front” inevitable ; 
(9) frequency of stimulation causes human beings to respond more 
readily to fresh stimuli; (10) population density is favourable to the 
growth of a monetary system of exchange. 


SHORTLY after the publication of Montesquieu’s great work, a young 
candidate for the priesthood, called Turgot by posterity, was admitted 
to the House of the Sorbonne ; his ability gained for him the post of 
Prior, in which capacity he had to pronounce lengthy Latin discourses 
at the solemn Sorbonic convocations.** In several of these discourses, 
and in the rough drafts of several more, are to be found a series of 
sociological generalizations that make possible such assertions as 
“Seldom has there been born into the world a greater potential soci- 
ologist than Turgot.” * His later career as a statesman and financier 
(he did not take holy orders), as well as a great physiocratic economist, 
was marked by a series of important writings, but only the earlier 
discourses relate to the present theme. 


Turcot’s method of exhausting “‘ moral’”’ explanation before having 
recourse to climatic and biological explanation’ is substantially 
similar to Hume’s; the fundamental sameness of human nature is a 
methodological postulate: “the same senses, the same organs, the 
spectacle of the same universe have everywhere given men the same 
ideas, just as the same needs and the same propensities have everywhere 
taught them the same arts.” ** But in spite of this fundamental 


**McQuilkin De Grange, introductory note in TURGOT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE 
HumaN MINp (Hanover, N.H.: Sociological Press, 1929), Pp. 3- 

**Ibid., appendix, p. 21. 

*’This is clearly indicated in the following fragment from the outline of his “ Political 
Geography ” : 

“ Digression sur les climats; combien leur influence est ignorée. Danger 
qu’il y aurait & faire usage du principe trop adopté sur cette influence. Fausses 
applications qu’on en a faites au caractére des peuples et de leurs lJangages ; 
a la vivacité de l’imagination, a la pluralité des femmes, 4 la servitude des 
Asiatiques. Vraies causes de ces effets. Nécessité d’avoir épuisé les causes 
morales avant d’avoir droit d’assurer quelque chose de |'influence physique des 
climats . . . . ” (Turgot, uvres pe Turcot, M. Eugene Daire, ed. (Paris : 
Guillamin, 1844), p. 616. 

Not for nothing did Turgot translate portions of Hume’s essays ! 


**Ibid., p. 6. 
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sameness, the human being as found in his social organizations is 


nevertheless different : 

. all the delicate shadings of barbarism and culture existent throughout 
the earth . . . show us . . . at a single glance the monuments, the 
vestiges of every advance of the mind of man, the image of all the states 
through which he has passed, and the history of all the ages.*® 
He then raises the question : What has been the modus operandi of the 
social changes that have undoubtedly taken place ?*° In order to 
answer this, another question must first be dealt with : How is stability, 
fixity, persistence of the same institutions to be accounted for ? 


IsoLaTIon, lack of culture contact, is one explanation, especially on 
the lower stages of culture : 
. . . the nations, separated by vast spaces and still more by the diversity of 
languages, unknown to one another, were almost all plunged in the same 
barbarism in which we still see the Americas . . . they halt in medi- 
ocrity.. .™ 
As culture develops, educational and religious institutions play a 
large part in fixating patterns, in rendering them rigid and inflexible : 
Tue lustre of the new creates in men a respect for the nascent philosophy 
that tends to make perpetual the first opinions . . . In Egypt and long 
after in India . . . superstition . . . made the dogmas of the old _phil- 
osophy a sort of patrimony of the priestly families, who by consecrating 
them fettered them and made them one with the dogmas of a false religion ; 
. in China, the very care the emperors took to regulate research and 
learning and to confuse together the sciences and the political constitution 
of the State held them forever back in mediocrity . 
SociaL change is brought about by the influence of population 
movement, culture contact, and mental mobility, especially through 
the medium of commerce, and so it comes that every nation represents 
a transitional stage between its neighbors—‘‘ chaque nation est la 
nuance entre les nations ses voisines.”** 'Turgot, of course, does not 





**Loc. cit. Loc. cit. *!Loc. cit. Another passage should be noted : 

“ Des causes qui ont pu rétenir plus longtemps certains peuples dans !'état 
des chasseurs, puis de pasteurs. Des différences qui resultent de ces trois états, 
par rapport au nombre des hommes, aux mouvement des nations, aux facilités 
plus ou moins grandes de surmounter les barriéres par lesquelles la nature 4 
pour ainsi dire assigné aux différentes societés leur part sur le globe terrestre, 
mae oo aux mélanges des peuples plus ou moins faciles.” (Jbid., 
p. 614. 

“The passage in which this phrase occurs follows : 

“Tout obstacle qui dimine la communication, et par consequent la distance 
qui est un de ces obstacles, fortifié les nuances qui séparent les nations ; mais 
en général les peuples d’un continent se sont mélés ensemble, du moins médiate- 
ment: les Gaulois avec les Germains, ceux-ci, avec les Sarmates, et ainsi jusqu’ 
aux extremités que de grandes mers ne séparent point. De la ces coutumes et 
ces mot communs 4 des peuples fort éloignés et fort différents. II semble que, 
m’imaginant comme des bandes colorées qui traversent en tout sens toutes les 
nations d’un continent, je vois les langues, les meeurs, les figures mémes, former 
une suite de dégradations sensibles ; chaque nation est la nuance entre les nations 
ses voisines. ‘Tantét toutes les nations se mélent, tantét l’une. porte a |’autre 
ce qu’elle a elle-méme regu.” (Ibid., p. 631). 

**Jbid., p. 10. 
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mean to say that population movement and correlated phenomena are 
the only factors in social change, inasmuch as the culture of any group 
undergoes some modification even if no appreciable contact with others 
takes place. Nevertheless, he expresses the view that “ the human 
race would have forever remained in mediocrity ” had it not been for 
the disruptive and releasing effect of mass migrations, wars, and 
inclusive conquests : 


INTEREST, ambition, and vainglory at every instant change the face of the 
world and inundate the earth with blood. In the midst of their ravages, 
manners grow refined, the mind of man becomes enlightened, nations leave 
their isolation to draw nearer one another ; commerce and politics unite at 
last all parts of the globe.** 


ConQuests and revolutions commingle in a thousand ways, peoples, tongues 
and manners . . . Ambition, by creating great states from the crumbled 
remains of a host of little ones, itself puts limits to its own ravages. War 
now brings desolation but to the frontiers of empires ; city and country begin 
to breathe in the midst of peace ; the bonds of society hold in unity a greater 
number of men; the spread of enlightenment becomes more rapid and 
more widely extended ; and arts, sciences, and manners progress at a more 
rapid pace.*® 

In the unequal progress of nations, the more cultured peoples mingled with 
the barbarians now conquering, now conquered, who surrounded them: 
whether the latter received from the former their arts and their laws along 
with their servitude, or whether as conquerors they yielded to the natural 
empire of reason and refinement over force, the frontiers of barbarism were 
ever pushed back.*® 


Krincs without authority, nobles unbridled, peoples ens.aved, countrysides 
covered with fortresses and ravaged without end, war kindled between city 
and city, village and village . . . Deplorable picture, but all too faithful, 
of Europe during several centuries ! 

AND yet, from the midst of this barbarism, will one day spring again the 
sciences and the arts rejuvenated.*" 


. if war and usurpation had been forever banished, men would have 
remained divided into a horde of nations speaking mutually unintelligible 
languages. —Man would consequently have been narrow in his ideas, 
incapable of progress in all branches of mental activity . - . in everything 
born of the contact of genius brought together from different parts of the 
world, and the human race would have forever remained in mediocrity. 
Reason and justice, if listened to, would have made everything fixed, as it 
has nearly done in China. But that which is imperfect should never be 
entirely fixed. Passions tumultuous and dangerous become sources of 
action, however, and consequently of progress ; everything that frees men 
from their station, that brings varied scenes before their eyes, expands their 
ideas, enlightens them, animates them and finally leads them to the good 
and the true. 


It is the tender passions which are always necessary, and which become more 
and more developed as humanity becomes more perfect ; but also necessary 


**De Grange, op. cit., p. 5. “Ibid. P. 7. 
**Ibid., p. 10. *"Jbid., p. 16, italics ours. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


are the violent and terrible passions like hatred and vengeance, which are 
more developed in barbaric periods, and which are equally natural . . . 
Vehement fermentation is necessary for the manufacture of good wines.** 


SIGNIFICANTLY enough, he also points out that periods of slow and 
rapid social change succeed each other; “‘ the total mass of human 
kind, through alternations of calm and agitation, of evil days and good, 
ever advances . . . . towards a higher degree of perfection.” ** 


This is no chance utterance, either; he re-formulated the statement 
in his Discourse on Universal History, written in 1751; “. . . . par 
des alternatives d’agitation et de calme, de biens et de maux, la masse 
totale du genre humain a marche sans cesse vers sa perfection ;”’ this, 
with one or two minor modifications, is a word-for-word repetition of 
the passage in the Second Discourse of 1750. ‘Thus we may say that 
Turgot was a true believer in the Heraclitean flux and the dictum that 
“ Conflict is the father of all things ”—and not only this: a conflict 
cycle is indicated. Ibn Khaldiin has a successor ! 


In order to make still more clear the fundamental similarity between 
the doctrines of Turgot and his Moslem forerunner, we need only 
quote the following passage (freely translated by the writer) : 


THE domains of rulers holding in subjection sedentary tillage peoples finally 
reach a point in their development when, as a consequence of unequal rates 
of progress, they are surrounded by barbarous tribes. When the former 
were at the height of their power, they extended the domain through conquest, 
through colonizing the conquered areas, and through gradually civilizing 
them. When such States become feeble, however, the barbarians attack in 
their turn with advantage ; the desire to dominate a rich country goads the 
ambition of the chiefs and the avarice of their ferocious peoples. 


THESE torrents, these migrations of barbarous peoples who succeed each 
other without leaving a trace, have sometimes overrun in their course peoples 
with a more complex culture, and in this manner alone has a record of the 
event reached the modern world. Then the barbarous people adopt the 
culture of the vanquished, because of the influence which enlightenment and 
reason always exert on violence, whenever conquest has not been followed by 
extermination. ~The barbarians, once civilized, civilize their primary 
culture area. The two peoples become one—a more extensive domain under 
one ruler.'°° 





*Turgot, Guvres, p. 632. **De Grange, op. cit., p. 5. 
‘Another passage bearing on this theme also shows Turgot’s astonishing grasp of 
geographical factors : 


“. . . Causes du despotisme dans certains pays, tels que l’Asie, etc. 1. La 
nature du pays et la trop grand facilité des conquétes par |’étendue des plaines 
et la distance trop grande des barriéres que la nature a misés entre les nations. 
2. Le progrés trop rapide de la societé dans ces contrées et l’art de conquérir 
perfectionné avant que l’esprit humain fat, assez avancé pour avoir perfectionné 
l'art de gouverner, avant que les petits Etats eussent un gouvernment fixe qu’un 
conquerant put laisser subsister, avant que les peuples eussent former des ligues 
et s'associer entre eux pour defendre leur liberte, avant que les conquérants 
trouvassent des ples déja policés dont ils fussent obligés d’adopter les mceurs 
et les lois.” (Jbid., p. 616.) 
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Tue barbarians thus become civilised, more rich, more tranquil, more 
accustomed to a life of ease, or to say the least, a sedentary life, and therefore 
they soon lose the vigour which made them conquerors unless a saving 
discipline puts a stop to the inroads of luxurious sloth.1*! —If not, the 
conquerors yield to new barbarians, the domain becomes still more extensive, 
the new conquerors have their age of vigour and of decadence in turn, but 
even their fall helps to perfect the arts and ameliorate the laws. —Thus 
the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the Medes and Persians succeeded each other, 
and the domain of the Persians was the greatest of all.1% 


Last of all, we cannot omit Turgot’s most surprising contribution : 
he clearly outlined the process of dominance and world-organization 
in its political aspects almost two centuries before the general concept 
was formulated by the human ecologists.'°* Had research followed 
Turgot’s speculations we might now be much further ahead in our 
sociological thinking. As it was, however, the flash of insight proved 
to be only a flash, and seems to have attracted no attention. The 
passage in which the contribution is found is part of the fragmentary 
outline on political geography already noted (freely translated by the 
writer) : 

GENERAL reflections on the way in which the various nations, at first isolated, 
have cast their eyes about them, as it were, and have gradually come to 
know each other more and more. Progress in the extent of geographic 
knowledge in relation to the successive stages of human development. 
Concerning the principal relationships capable of uniting the peoples: 
neighborhood, commerce. The desire to conquer, reciprocal fears, 


common interests. How every people that has surpassed its fellows in 
development has become a sort of dominant centre about which is formed a 


political world composed of nations . . . whose interests it can combine 
with its own. How several of these groups organized about such points of 
dominance have been formed . . . independently of and unknown to 


each other. How these groups have ceaselessly extended their limits until 
they impinge upon and become entangled with each other ; eventually one 
single political process will bring all parts of the world into relation, and 
there will result but one political world, coextensive with the physical 


world.1°4 

One is reminded of Dryden’s forecast in the ANNUS MrraBILIs, almost 
three-quarters of a century in advance of Turgot ; it must be admitted, 
however, that the Frenchman leaves the Englishman in the shade so 
far as fullness and suggestiveness of prophecy are concerned ; all that 
the latter can offer is mnemonic advantage : 





11He discusses the relation of “ lethargic repose” and conservatism in another 
passage : 

“ . . . dans ces vastes Etats despotiques ils s’‘introduit . . . un despotisme 

qui s’étend sur les mceurs civiles, qui engourdit encore davantage les esprits 

. et met les membres de !’Etat dans un repos léthargique qui s’oppose 4 


tout changement, par consequent & tout progrés.” (Ibid., p. 639.) 

8 Ibid., p. 636. Ah a 

#8 R. D. McKenzie, “ The Concept of Dominance and World-Organization,” 
AMERICAN JOURNAL oF SocioLocy, XXXIII., 28-42. 


***Turgot, op. cit., p. 616. 
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Instructed ships shall sail to rich commerce, 

By which remotest regions are allied ; 
; Which makes one city of the universe, 
.) Where some may gain and all may be supplied. 
) Now to formulate a few of Turgot’s generalizations in modern termin- 
ology by way of summary : (1) differences between cultural groups are : 
. to be accounted for without resort to non-sociological factors if possible ; 
(2) isolation and rigid social control account for the fixity of many 
cultures ; (3) the “ cake of custom ” resulting from isolation and mental 
immobility must be broken if any great social changes are to take place ; 
: (4) mass migrations attended by conquest are the means by which . 
social control is most effectively broken in earlier cultures; (5) the ' 
release of energy in the individual following the breakdown of social 
control is the immediate antecedent of social change and of “ pro- 
gress” (increased cultural complexity); (6) the process by which 
personal and social change takes place is cyclical, and follows the 
pattern of equilibrium (fixity) «—~ intrusive factor »«—~ tension = — 
and unrest »—-~ crisis «—+ conflict (disorganization) «—~ release «—> 
individuations—+>accommodation (reorganization)*—»>new equilib- 
rium; (7) the conflict cycle will be repeated until the stage of 
world-organization under a single dominant centre is reached. 
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AFTER Turgot it is really quite difficult to find a great deal that deals 
with the problem of population movement attended by overt, organised 
conflict (warfare) in a new way ; all the later conflict theories seem but 
echoes of the great Frenchman’s discourses.'°° In spite of this, 
however, later theorists often succeed in throwing light into obscure 
corners, in illuminating new aspects, although the main outline remains 
much the same. And of course, Turgot by no means exhausted the 
theme of “ population movement not attended by overt, organised 
conflict,” although he did pay some attention to communication in 
general and commerce in particular. 
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Ler us leave France of the Louis’ and journey into “ the Gothick 
North,” where we shall find, at Weimar, Johann Gottfried von Herder. 
The writings of this man have for a long time been regarded solely 





¥ 1°6Adam Ferguson, for example, must be denied the priority given him by Gum- 
plowicz ; although undoubtedly a great writer, he had little or nothing to say 
about conflict that Montesquieu and Turgot had not anticipated. Such use of 
“ first,” and “ earliest,” as marks the following passage is unwarranted : 


“ Adam Ferguson, (1723-1816), the first real historical sociologist . . - 
presented the earliest systematic elaboration of the historical theory of political 
evolution. So greatly did he stress the importance of conflict and competition 
that Gumplowicz has correctly maintained that he was the first great exponent 
of the theory of political and social development viewed as the product of the 
struggle of social groups ” (Barnes, “‘ The Struggle of Races,” &c., THE JOURNAL 
or Race DeveLopment, IX., 4 (April, 1919), p. 398. 

The same may be said of Lehmann’s estimate of Ferguson [W. C. Lehmann, 
ADAM FERGUSON AND THE BEGINNINGS OF MoperN Socirotocy (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1930)] in so far as the conflict theory is concerned. 
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EARLY GENERALISATIONS 


from the point of view of the literary historian ; his influence on the 
romantic writers, especially the young Goethe, was great, and this 
fact has determined much of the comment upon him. The value of 
his thought in and of itself has been neglected, yet his greatest contri- 
bution, IDEEN ZUR PHILOSOPHIE DER GESCHICHTE DER MENSCHHEIT 
(Thoughts Concerning the Philosophy of Man’s History), was a 
remarkable work not only for its own period, but even for the succeeding 
century. In his provokingly tentative way of thinking he comes near 
to ideas propounded by Spencer and Darwin, and the account of the 
first dawnings of culture and of the ruder oriental civilizations is 
marked by genuine insight (although his account of the development of 
Greco-Roman culture is less skilful). Further, some of the stock-in- 
trade of the Ratzelian school of human geographers is foreshadowed 
with considerable distinctness in the following passage : 

One height produced nations of hunters, thus cherishing and rendering 
necessary a savage state: another, more extended and mild, aiforded a 
field to the shepherd, and associated with him inoffensive animals: a third 
made agriculture easy and necessary: while a fourth led to fishing, to 
navigation, and at length to trade. The structure of our earth, in its natural 
variety and diversity, rendered all these distinguishing periods and states of 
man unavoidable. Thus in many parts of the earth manners and customs 
have remained unchanged some thousands of years: in others they have 
altered, commonly from external causes, yet always according to the land 
from whence the alterations came, and to that in which it happened, and 
on which it operated.1°* 

IN justice to Herder, however, it should be pointed out that geographical 
determinism, as distinct from geographical conditioning, is expressly 
avoided in the foregoing excerpt by the words: “ in others they have 
altered, commonly from external causes.” These external causes 
have frequently been associated with mass migrations, as he thus 
points out : 


THERE is scarce an island, scarce a country, where the plains are not occupied 
by a foreign people of more recent date, while the more ancient and un- 
cultivated nation has concealed itself among the hills. From these hills, on 
which they have retained their ruder way of life, they have often, in later 
times, effected revolutions, involving the inhabitants of the plains to a greater 
or less extent. India, Persia, China, and even the western countries of 
Asia, nay Europe itself, protected as it has been by its arts and the division 
of its lands, have more than once felt the scourge of overwhelming armies 
descending from the mountains : and what has happened on the great stage 
of the World has been no less frequent in smaller circles. ‘The mahrattas in 
the south of Asia, the wild mountaineers in many different islands, ana here 
and there in Europe the remains of the ancient brave inhabitants of the hilly 
countries, have made various incursions on the plains, and, when they could 
not be conquerors, have become robbers . . . *%” 





*°$Johann Gottfried von Herder, IpgEN ZUR PHILOSOPHIE DER GESCHICHTE DER 
MENSCHHEIT (Riga and Leipzig: Johann Friedrich Hartknock, 1792), Vol. L., 


Bk. I., chap. vi. 
107 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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From other contexts it is quite plain that Herder means by “ hills ” 
both the regions called ‘‘ mesas”’ (i.e., grassland plateaus) by Wissler 
and others, and hills and mountains in the more limited sense of the 
terms.'°* Thus pastoral nomads would be included with the moun- 
taineers who “‘ when they could not be conquerors, have become robbers.” 
The migrations of the Huns, etc., are thus explicitly treated : 
Whither have not these birds of prey extended their flight ? More 
than once have their conquering pinions sped over one quarter of the Globe. 


Accordingly the mungals have established themselves in various countries 
of Asia, and improved their form by the features of other nations.'°° 


Tue theories of Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, and especially of 
Oppenheimer, with reference to the migration and conflict origins of 
the “ historic’ State, Herder succinctly adumbrates as follows : 
Wuart has given Germany, what has given polished Europe its governments ? 
War. Hordes of barbarians overran this quarter of the Globe: their leaders 
and nobles divided the land and the inhabitants among them. Hence sprung 
principalities and fiefs: hence the villanage of the subjugated people: the 
conquerors were in possession ; and all the alterations, that have taken place 
in this possession in the course of time, have been determined by revolutions, 
by war, by mutual agreement between the powerful, and in every case there- 
fore by the law of the stronger."?° 


AaalIn, the cycle theory of conflict, already mentioned with reference 
to Ibn Khaldiin and Turgot, finds a faint echo in Herder : 

WARLIKE mountaineers . . . have overrun the peaceful plains; climate, 
necessity, want, had rendered them strong and courageous ; accordingly 


they spread themselves over the Earth as its lords, till they were subdued by 
luxury in milder climates, and then fell under the yoke of others . . . 1? 


THE importance of water-borne population movement and culture 
contact, so much stressed by Ratzel, Semple, Mahan, Vallaux and 
others, Herder also recognises : 

Tue Mediterranean alone has so much influenced the character of all 


Europe, that we may almost call it the medium and propagator of all the 
cultivation of antiquity and the middle age . . . 1% 


RESTATING his contributions, we may say that Herder made the 
following generalizations relevant to the present themes: (1) culture 
patterns, although not exclusively determined by geographical factors, 
frequently are markedly influenced by them, particularly in the 
economic aspects of such patterns; (2) changes in folkways, mores, 
and institutions are frequently the result of intrusive or external 





x08“ Als Wohnraum nomadischer Vélker sieht er weite Bergstrecken, womit er 
offenbar Hochebenen meint, und tiefe Flachlinder an.”” (Wiinsche, op. cit., 


PP. 37-39-) 
*°° Herder, op. cit., p. 247. 110 Thid., p. 441. 111 Tbid., p. 443- 
8 Ibid., p. 36. Cf. the great work by Ellen Churchill Semple, THe GeoGRAPHY 


OF THE MEDITERRANEAN REGION IN ITs RELATION TO ANCIENT History (New 
York: Holt, 1931). 
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factors such as catastrophes, mass migrations, etc.; (3) semi-arid 
tundra and lower mesa areas are frequently the seat of pastoral nomad- 
ism; (4) settled agriculturalists are frequently robbed, overrun, or 
conquered by pastoral peoples from less fertile areas ; (5) the historical 
state frequently has its origins in the conquest of settled agriculturalists 
by nomads of both the primary and secondary varieties ; (6) the “ soften- 
ing” of hardy conquerors after sedentary inclusive conquest leads to 
their eventual overthrow and the starting of a new conquest cycle ; 
(7) communication such as that made possible by easily navigable 
bodies of water facilitates culture contact and increase in cultural 
complexity (progress). 

HeErperR’s work, as already noted, has had little direct influence upon 
historical and sociological thought ; what little indirect influence he 
has exerted was mediated through Heeren—a younger contemporary, 
one of that brilliant group of Gottingen professors of the period—who 
was deeply influenced by his emphasis upon commerce, communication, 
migration, and conflict. Indeed, Herder’s magnum opus is recalled in 
the title Heeren gave his chief work—IDEEN UBER DIE POLITIK, DEN 
VERKEHR UND DEN HANDEL DER VORNEHMSTEN VOLKER DER ALTEN WELT 
(Thoughts Concerning the Politics, Intercourse and Commerce of 
the Leading Nations of Antiquity). Montesquieu is said to have 
exerted considerable influence on Heeren,''* but Herder seems to 
have been predominant. Not that Heeren did not expand and qualify 
Herder’s insights !_ His knowledge of Adam Smith and Montesquieu 
greatly aided him in doing this, but after all he did not add anything 
essential to the pregnant ideas of his model. 


HE has performed one signal service, however, in pointing out the 
striking uniformity and simplicity of the mass migration-conflict cycle 
as it occurred in Persia and nearby areas of Central Asia as over against 
the relatively complex and obscure manifestations of the same cycle 
in Europe and elsewhere. He has also given some unusually clear and 
compact restatements of generalizations about Asiatic nomads (general- 
izations probably deriving from Ibn Khaldiin, Turgot, and Herder). 
Although he is a cistern, not a fountain, he has in such restatements 
probably furnished men like Ritter, Guyot, Kohl, Cotta, Reclus, 
Peschel, and other anthropogeographers with the larger part of their 
basic equipment. A relevant example of his capacity for effective 
restatement and condensation follows : 


MULTIPLIED and extensive as have been the revolutions of Central Asia, 
there reigns throughout the history of that continent a uniformity which is 
strongly contrasted with what we observe in Europe. Kingdoms and 
monarchies have arisen and decayed, and yet the same character has been 
constantly transmitted from the former to the succeeding dynasty . - - 





3 Barnes, “ History, Its Rise and Development,” in Encyc. AMER. 
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Tue mighty empires which arose in Asia were not founded in the same 
manner with the kingdoms of Europe. They were generally erected by 
mighty conquering nations, and these, for the most part, nomad nations . 
they were formed to become nations of conquerors. Their mode of life 
fits them to endure the hardships of war ; their limited wants enable them 
to dispense with much of the baggage which encumber the marches of our 
regular armies ; their countless herds afford an inexhaustible stock of horses 
for their cavalry, in which their principal strength has always consisted ; 
for even in peace they are so continually moving about, that they are scarcely 
ever out of the saddle. These predatory habits are a sort of preparation for 
actual warfare, and inspire them, if not with the firm hardihood and cool 
courage of Europeans, yet with an audacity and impetuosity in attack, which 
spring from the habit of encountering danger, and the lust of spoil. The 
same fierce passions have called forth the locust-swarms of Mongols and 
Arabians from their steppes and deserts, and attracted from their mountains 
the Parthians and Persians, to sweep over and desolate the fruitful regions 
of Southern Asia. Having subdued the civilised nations established there, 
they extended their dominion as far as their predatory hordes could range, 
and became the founders of potent native country for more fortunate situa- 
ations. An acquaintance, however, with the refinements and luxuries of 
the conquered kingdoms, and the influence of a milder climate, soon effected 
a remarkable change in the habits of these conquerors, and they adopted the 
manners of those whom they had vanquished, with the less difficulty, 
because a wandering herdsman is attached to no native spot, and knows no 
home. The consequence was a species of refinement, not of moral taste, 
but of mere sensual luxury ; and the degree to which this was carried was 
proportionate to the fierceness of the desires by which it was prompted, and 
the suddenness of the transition from a savage state to one of ease and indul- 
gence. In this manner the conquerors subdued themselves, and resigned 
their dominion, sooner or later, according to circumstances ; while fresh 
tribes of conquerors, uncorrupted by success, sallied from their ancient 
haunts, or from other districts, to erect a new dynasty on the ruins of the 
former, and subsequently to undergo the same vicissitude of degeneracy 
and subjugation. 

SucH may be pronounced a summary of the whole of Asiatic history, with 
the single exception of the Macedonian conquest ; the only time when the 
Europeans have been masters of the interior of Asia. In this manner, of 
old, the monarchies of the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the Persians, and the 
Parthians were founded, and fell ; such, in the middle ages, was the history 
of the Arabian conquest ; and such, up to the present day, has been that 
of the Tartarian and Mongol empires, which still subsist, though in ruins."** 


In addition to this pithy summary, Heeren has given us a valuable 
passage on the influence of colonization’* that distinctly foreshadows 
the work of Abbot, Seeley, Shepherd, Turner, Loria, Mathews, 
Gillespie, Leroy-Beaulieu, Muir, Hardy, Payne, ‘Turner and others. 


"44. H. L. Heeren, HisroricaL ReskARCHES INTO THE PoLiTics, INTERCOURSE, AND 
TRADE OF THE PrincipaL Nations or ANTIQUITY (London: Henry Bohn, 
1854 1.,9. (Original not accessible for comparison.) 

‘*®Adam Smith has a valuable chapter on colonization in THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 
(IV., vii.), but he is more concerned with the strictly economic aspects of the 
process than is Heeren; we can learn from him little about the relation of 
population movement to mental mobility and to social change. His discussions 
of the differences between Greek and Roman colonies, however, are enlightening. 
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One of the most interesting spectacles which history affords us, is the spread 
of nations by peaceable colonization. Despotic empires, which are only 
enlarged by conquest, exhibit to us no picture of this kind; the forcible 
transplanting of nations, a custom common to them, could never become the 
foundation of flourishing colonies, attended, as they at all times are, by 
oppression, and often by the dispersion of the captives carried away. If 
we look into these colonies, they will generally be found of a military cast, 
and intended rather, as in the Macedonian, Roman, and Russian monarchies, 
to guard the provinces of the empire than for the cultivation of the land. 
Commercial nations, on the contrary, especially when under the auspices of 
civil liberty, extend their navigation to distant regions ; —Pheenicians and 
Greeks, not less than the British and Dutch, soon discover the necessity for 
foreign settlements ; and notwithstanding all the abuses to which they are 
liable, abuses which the historian cannot mistake, it is still undeniable, 
that not only their own civilization, but, in a great measure, the civilization 
of the whole human race, depend very much upon these peaceful means of 
advancement. The continual intercourse with their colonies enlivens and 
extends the knowledge of the mother states ; and besides this, it infallibly 
promotes the development of political ideas, and what is founded upon it, 
the perfecting of civil government. The portion of the people separated 
from the parent country undergo some change in every new settlement, as 
the difference in the nature of the country and favourable or unfavourable 
circumstances necessarily give a new direction to the mind. In such cases, 
where society in a manner sets out anew, many improvements are easily 
and necessarily made, which could scarcely be adopted where everything is 
become fixed and settled; and though it generally happens that coloniés 
copy, in the first place, the government of the mother state, yet the difference 
of their foreign relations, and the enlarged sphere of action which their neces- 
sities open to them, soon lead them to different views. It is from the bosom 
of colonies that civil liberty nearly in all ages has set forth : Greece had no 
Solon till the colonies of Asia Minor had attained their highest degree of 
splendour ; and while the parent country could only boast of a single 
legislator, whose object was to form citizens, and not merely warriors, 
nearly every colony of Greece and Sicily possessed its Zaleucus or Charondas. 
In this way, indeed, every commercial state may be said to live again in the 
colonies it has founded. And thus, amid the rise and fall of empires, the 
advances of man in civilization, in all its multitudinous forms, is perpetuated 


and secured.!1* 


As a result of Heeren’s influence more attention began to be paid to the 
geographical aspects of history; indeed, his influence upon Karl 
Ritter probably gives him a right to the title of “ grandfather of human 
geography.” Not only this: some scholars also claim that he was 
the father of the economic interpretation of history : Marx and Engels 
would therefore be somewhat belated offspring. Be this as it may, 
it is nevertheless true that he exerted great influence on modern trends 
in sociological theory, although he himself owed most of his contribution 
to others. His réle as summarizer was his most important part ; 
whether he really was the father or originator of the trends traceable 
to him may well be doubted. But after all, originality is a rather 
scarce article, and Heeren, though he may have lacked it, was not 


*** Heeren, op. cit, pp. 302-303. 
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exposed to the fate of so many of the putative “ original”’ ; he at least 
was not a self-made fool who worshipped his creator—ein Narr auf 


eigne Hand. 


His period of greatest effectiveness was during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, a time when all the older disciplines were beginning 
to differentiate ; the era of specialization was under way. The range 
covered by Heeren himself was much more restricted than that nibbled 
over by many of his contemporaries ; his work was an ill omen for 
the type of scholar who took the whole world and its ways as an academic 
parish. Differentiation went on so rapidly that by the middle of the 
century we are confronted with a mighty host of human geographers, 
economic historians, anthropologists, ethnologists, and similar sciences 
—all representing offshoots of older, less specialised disciplines, and 
nearly all with something to say about population movement, culture 
contact, mental mobility, and their associated phenomena. 


IN other words, the modern period of academic specialization dawned, 
and consequently this survey of early generalizations must close. If 
it makes readers aware of the fact that, as Barrie puts it, “ there were 
great men before William K. Smith,” the survey will have attained 
one (and perhaps the most important) of its several purposes. 
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THE ECOLOGICAL UN-BALANCE OF MAN: by Radhakamal 
Mukerjee. 


I. Man as A SYMBIONT AND A PARASITE. 


PROFESSOR PaTRICK Geppes long ago made the sociologists familiar 
with the notion of Symbiosis, organic and social. But few sociologists 
t carried further this fruitful idea. The recent developments of 

social ecology have strengthened Geddes’ methods of social 
diagnosis. Social ecology envisages man as a part of the biotic 
assemblage of the region, which is a unified, moving, reverberating 
whole. Of all animals, man, by increase of his own numbers, his 
“biotic” interferences with vegetation and animal life and his 
economic exploitations, disregards most not only his inter-relations 
with inorganic Nature but also the claims of the other members of 
the life-community. Through his outrage against soil and water, 
trees and grasses, he sometimes creates scrubs and deserts where once 
there were fertile valleys. At the expense of the larger mammals of 
the region, which he indiscriminately exterminates as enemies or 
competitors, he encourages the multiplication of rats, cockroaches, 
flies and other insects. The latter eat up his food and materials, or | 
destroy him and his stocks in sudden epidemics. Civilisation thus | 
decays through man’s a-symbiotic growth and his assuming the rdle | 
of the parasite in relation to the harmonic animal and vegetable aggre- 
gations, with which he has lived in long-established, intricate balance. 
The earth not only denies man its familiar gifts, but man himself, | 
due to the biologic pressure, cannot utilise the full benefits of his 
organic and social heritage, and becomes an easier prey to other animal | 
parasites of his environment. 





IN an ecological territory, leaving man aside, the large group of animals 
in the order of their importance are mammals, birds, insects, lower 
land vertebrates and lower invertebrates, with inter-relationships of 
feeding, reproduction, shelter and even toilet and recreation. The 
ensemble of animal community is, again, in bio-economic balance with 
plant communities with many inter-dependencies of cross-pollination, 
t food, soil-shifting, &c. ‘The food inter-relations of animals in the 

ecological territory may come under either symbiosis or parasitism. 
The relations of symbiosis or parasitism are flexible; those which 
hold good in one region do not hold good in another, while there is 
no definite boundary between symbiosis and parasitism, both repre- 
senting phases of gradual and reciprocal adaptation of associated 
organisms in the same habitat. In perfect symbiosis the associated 
organisms are completely adapted to a life and subsistence in common. 
In parasitism the degree of adaptation varies greatly ; it may approach 
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symbiotic conditions, on the one hand, or range to vanishing point in 
the other by leading to the death of the organism that is invaded by 
a highly pathogenic animal or vegetable disease agent. Apart from 
the series of food-chains, which link the activities of organisms in an 
ecological territory, parasitism thus is one of Nature’s familiar methods 
in reducing an undesirable density for a particular species of animals. 
Symbiosis itself is supposed by some to have originated through a 
preliminary stage of parasitism on the part of one or other of the 
associated organisms, the conflict between them in the course of time 
ending in mutual adaptation.’ 


In the ecological organisation of a life-community symbiosis and 
parasitism represent contrasted threads of inter-relations. In fact the 
modification of habits, functions and physiological requirements of 
both symbionts and parasites, and the réle they play in establishing 
a numerical balance of plant, animal and human communities in a 
region is exceedingly important. While the natural enemies bring 
down the numbers of a species of animals to an equilibrium density, 
disease also occurs when a parasite lives at the expense of its associated 
organism in whose body it has established itself and disturbs its 
metabolism. In wild nature animal numbers are, however, controlled 
normally by natural enemies rather than by disease, the inter-relations 
of organisms in the same region showing a working compromise of 
mutual bio-economic advantage and average abundance for all. 


Tue success or failure of a species of plants or animals in a given 
region is measured by the growth or decline of its numbers, and their 
fitness to the environment or prevalence of disease. In each ecological 
territory a bio-economic balance, although a shifting one, is established 
between the different species of plants and animals, which are co-acting 
members of an integrated life-community. There is an ecologic 
adjustment of the rates of multiplication of each species cf animals 
in the life-community as well as of their natural enemies and parasites. 
There is rarely a complete destruction of the parasite or the appearance 
of an epidemic in the host, all animals including the parasites multiply- 
ing to a state of an average abundance. Epidemics occur only when 
animals on account of abnormally favourable conditions of climate 
and food supply outrun the check of their normal enemies and pass 
through “ storms of breeding.” 


MAN in his efforts to secure favourable and stable conditions of food 
supply is both herbivorous and carnivorous, and is the most subtle 
and domineering of all parasites. His ways of exploitation of the entire 





*G. H. F. Nuttall’s address, British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1923. 
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regional complex are as devious as they are relentless and far-reaching. 
But as he turns up and exploits the soil, uses or wastes water, destroys 
vegetation and preys upon the weaker animals, the vegetable disease 
agents and pathogenic bacteria may sweep off human numbers en masse. 
Both among animals and men, parasitic infections are symptomatic 
of the organism’s inadequate adaptation either as an individual or as 
a species in the biotic community. In wild nature as normal enemies 
multiply, or change their preference according to the scarcity or 
abundance of their victims, or as disease spreads from one species of 
animals to another and is hereditarily transmitted from host to host, 
an optimum population for all in an ecological territory is reached. 
Man, however, through artificial conditions of food supply, shelter 
and comfort has constantly interfered with Nature by preventing the 
drastic operation of natural selection, which weeds out diseased individ- 
uals among plants and animals. He has also obtained his own release 
from the natural biologic checks that restrict animal populations, while 
his sexual activity, unlike that of the majority of the animals, is not 
restricted by seasonal conditions. Thus he has rapidly multiplied, 
thereby enormously increasing the biological pressure under which 
he lives. Not only has this lowered his own living standard and 
vitality, and set a limit to the possible variations of mind and body, 
but it has also brought about unforeseen disturbances in the life 
of inorganic and organic Nature. It is these which account for the 
prominence of disease and low health standards of man as contrasted 
with the absence of disease in wild nature. Man’s illness or disease 
is in fact one of the penalties of his disturbance of the organic and 
numerical balance found in nature. 


Il. Dusease as SYMPTOM OF DISTURBANCE OF EcoLoGic BALANCE 


AND RHYTHM. 


Tuat the spread and virulence of diseases, which are all important 
factors in reducing animal and human populations to a locally desirable 
equilibrium, illustrate a disturbance of long-established linkages is 
now coming to be recognised adequately. Modern researches in 
epidemiology and bacteriology indicate that the spread of many 
epidemic diseases is incidental in the life-history of pathogenic organ- 
isms whose lives touch plants, vegetables and humans in an unbroken 
cycle. In over-stocked grass lands inhabited by grouse, in prairies 
densely crowded by small rodents or in packed human settlements, 
epidemics break out and sweep away large numbers of birds, animals 
or humans. Conversely, such epidemics die out if the density of 
their victims is too low. Man’s deterioration of vitality usually due 
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to increase of population pressure gives an opportunity to various 
pathogenous bacteria, which are introduced into his body by plant- 
bugs, fleas, gnats, lice, bed-bugs and other insignificant creatures. 
Already plants and animals may under normal or diseased and 
abnormal conditions harbour the pathogenous parasites whose effects 
upon man represent often an instance of the broken balance of nature 
in which every part of the living world is implicated. The transfer 
of the parasites from plants and animals to the human hosts thus is 
symptomatic of a serious disturbance of the rhythm and balance of 
the entire life-community of the region, and such transfer often shows 
some of Nature’s subtlest linkages and adaptations. Man himself 
plays an ignoble part in importing diseases into plants and animals 
for it is usually in artificial, humanly contrived conditions that diseases 
appear in wild nature. Due to man’s infection of the earth and water 
or his importation of new plants or animals into a region or disturbance 
of the long-established food-chains among animals, diseases appear 
in Nature and then the evil recoils upon man himself in forms of 
devastating epidemics. In the case of such diseases as sleeping 
sickness and bubonic plague, it is clear that the virulence of the 
epidemic depends upon the introduction of either parasites or humans 
into new areas, a case of imperfect adaptation. It is well-known that 
certain insect-borne diseases seem to be associated with certain 
climatico-botanical regions, and their native stock of animals and 
humans establishes an immunity to them after a long adjustment. 


No doubt the common species of human parasites are far older than 
the human race itself. The adaptation of the parasite to certain 
particular species of hosts, whether animals or humans, has gradually 
developed over a long period of years and in this reciprocal adaptation 
climatic and edaphic factors as well as the general distribution and the 
food and drink habits of particular species of hosts are important 
factors. E. C. Faust, discussing parasitism in the animal kingdom 
concludes that at the dawn of history, foyers of helminth, bacterial or 
protozoal infection were distributed throughout the entire habitable 
world. In the first place, many of the animal parasites of man are 
also common infections of other mammals; in many instances man 
is only incidentally infected. In the second place, certain infections 
which are apparently non-pathogenic for other animals cause severe 
symptoms in man, thus giving evidence of a shorter period of adapta- 
tion in the human species. Furthermore, many of the parasitic forms 
which now require two or more hosts, including man, in which to 
complete their life cycles, may have originally only utilised one, the 
present larval host. Finally, physiological differences among parasitic 
species in man and mammals, where morphological structures appear 
to be identical, indicate that the parasite has become established in 
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the human kind sufficiently long to have acquired a relatively fixed 
adaptation.* Many races have shown themselves more adapted to 
helminth parasites than those in which the infection is relatively new. 
The Negro is, for instance, less seriously affected by hook-worm infection 
than the Anglo-Saxon, the Chinese child appears to be less disturbed 
by the presence of Ascaris in the bowel than does the Caucasian, and 
a single infection of Schistosomiasis assumes a mild chronic form in 
the native population of endemic areas more commonly than in the 
foreigner.* In a broad biological sense, the parasite becomes associated 
with certain particular species of hosts, and the process of adaptation 
has gone on over a hundred thousand years. Where the parasite has 
reached an equilibrium with a host, there are no clinical symptoms 
of a disease. ‘‘ Between the perfectly adapted parasites on the one 
hand and the entirely non-adapted ones on the other there is a wide 
range of ill-adapted species, whose relations to the host produce a 
reaction of the tissues, which the pathologist and clinician look upon 
as disease.’’ In the case of many protozoal infections, such as malaria, 
trypanosomiasis and ameebiasis, a similar balance between the host and 
the parasites has been reached so that the former is injured to a minimal 
extent, while the parasite can reproduce sufficiently to maintain itself. 
On the other hand, whenever we see that the balance is broken down, 
and the disease becomes virulent and carries off large numbers in an 
epidemic form, we may safely assume that the host is not the natural 
one, or that it is a natural one which is in some unnatural condition. 
After a time adaptation may occur, and a host which was at first an 
unnatural one may gradually become a natural host. In the case of 
the pathogenic trypanosomes of Africa, the natural hosts are the 
antelopes, to which they do comparatively little harm, while human 
beings and domestic animals are unnatural hosts as they are much 
more seriously affected. Man seems already to have become a natural 
host to Trypanosoma Gambiense, but to be only in process of becoming 
so for T. Brucci (T. Rhodesience).* 


Tue distribution of a protozoal disease like yellow fever and sleeping 
sickness is limited thus by three factors : (i.) the prescence or absence 
of carriers such as the stegomyia and the tsetse, (ii.) the reservoir 
from which the infection spreads, and (iii.) the predisposition of the 
new host whether animals or humans. In the case of yellow fever 
the carrier is widely distributed in many parts of India, yet no definite 





"HUMAN HELMINTHOLOGY, page 34. 


*Faust—HuMAN HELMINTHOLOGY, page 30. 


“C. M. Wenyon—Proto-ZooLocy, page 135. Similarly the Indian aboriginal 
les = less seriously, if at all affected by black-water fever than the civilised 


peop ‘ 
Hindus who live in cities—a similar case of imperfect adaptaton. 
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case has yet been recorded of a true case of this fever, and stringent 
regulations are instituted to prevent importation of the virus of the 
disease in any form whatsoever for experimental purposes. In the 
case of sleeping sickness, on the other hand, neither the carrier nor 
the reservoir is found outside Central and South Africa. Consequently 
the disease is circumscribed within definite ecological areas. It has 
been experimentally found that the specific carrier even when imported 
into other areas cannot thrive probably because of the unsuitable & 
physical condition, vegetation and food supply. In the endemic 
disease area, the rate of dissemination is directly dependent on the 
concentration of the parasitic content, the intermediate hosts, mammals 
and birds, as well as the density of human population (the definitive 
host). It is highly probable that malaria cannot be transmitted 
except through the agency of the mosquito. Where the disease is 
most severe, the Anopheles mosquitoes are present in enormous 
number. It is interesting to mention that the Anopheles mosquito 
to prevent complete annihilation during the winter season when its 
numbers are much fewer, breeds a greater number of times than other 
mosquitoes during summer and the rains, and thus continues the 
generation of future carriers. ‘The same fact can also be demonstrated 
by quicker completion of its life-cycle during the approach of winter 
and very hot summer. Otherwise the long exposure for two or three ¢ 
weeks to extremes of temperature would prevent the life-cycle being 
completed. It is thus that the life-cycle of the intermediate host 
adapts itself to local and seasonal conditions, and contributes indirectly 
to the transference of the parasite from the reservoir to the human 
hosts. 


In the evolution of an infectious disease we accordingly find that the 
transition from the endemic to the epidemic form occurs readily where 
direct cantagion is possible, or in the case of a disease common to 
man and other mammals spread by an insect vector by the adaptation 
of the virus to the insect parasite peculiar to man. Charles Nicolle, 
who has studied the evolution of infectious diseases, cites the relapsing 
fevers as an example of the latter phenomenon—the European variety 
spread by the body louse being the only one to assume epidemic 7 
proportions ; another example would be typhus and the typhus-like 
diseases such as the scub typhus of the Malay Peninsula and Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever.’ Possibly the malarial parasite can complete 
its cycle of development in other animals than man. Sparrows have 
been known to suffer from malaria transmitted to it by the Culex 
mosquito. A strain of natural malaria infection has been recently 





‘British Mepicat Journa., August 16th, 1930. 
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discovered in a circopithecus monkey from Singapore, which causes 
malaria of a mild, chronic relapsing type in these monkeys. In 
monkeys of genus Maccus, however, the infection is very severe, and 
resembles the most severe type of malaria in man. The infection is 
also transmissible to human beings ; in man, the parasite causes true 
malaria, but it does not become converted into one of the three species 
of malaria parasites responsible for malaria in man. It, therefore, 
seems possible that when Man—Homo Sapiens—came into being in 
the Mongolian and West African foci, the anthropoid apes of those 
regions were already infected with a species of malaria parasite, which 
could be transmitted to man by the local Anopheles, and that it was 
from some such source that human malaria, the most important 
disease in the tropics and sub-tropics arose.* It is also possible that 
originally the malarial organism was derived by the mosquitoes them- 
selves from the stems or other parts of aquatic plants and that its 
effects on man are incidental phenomena due to the aggregation of 
anthropoids and men in masses in the damp and marshy areas where 
the mosquitoes breed.? But though incidental, the effects of 
parasitic or protozoal disease are to re-establish the balance of nature 
broken by the undue multiplication of any animal or human com- 
munities. Wild buffaloes, antelopes, deer, rabbits, hares, lemmings, 
rats, mice and other animals undergo in most parts of the world 
regular and violent fluctuations in which epidemics play an important 
part. As their numbers overstep an equilibrium density, disease 
disposes them off, and the epidemic has important effects both on the 
quality and the quantity of the population. Gradually as the numbers 
dwindle below an average, the infection ceases to spread or the herd 
immunity of animals and humans is so raised that the diseases become 
progressively milder, some finally disappearing, having passed through 
the phase of infections in apparentes in the process. The epidemic is 
followed in the case of most animals including men by increase of 
population due to natural recovery, and probably climatic influences 
as well as conditions of food supply speed up the rate of reproduction 
in certain years.* Thus different kinds of living creatures which 
sojourn together on a region become adjusted to a viable balance, 
there being a rhythm of growth or multiplication for all so that the 
life-community keeps on and evolves as a whole. When man upsets 
this locally or temporarily, he cannot escape from the operation of 
those processes by which Nature seeks to restore her long-established 
correlations of numbers. 





*REPORT OF THE TROPICAL SCHOOL OF Mepicrne, especially the researches of B. M. 
Das Gupta. 


"Folsom : ENTOMOLOGY. p. 252. 
*The history of famines in India amply illustrates this. 
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Ill. Soctat DEGENERATION AS THE RESULT OF DISREGARD OF 
Eco.LocicaL UNITY AND ORGANISATION OF THE REGION. 


WE may now indicate the field of applied human ecology : 


SociaL REGRESSION. SociaL Evo.ution. 
Deforestation. Preservation and plantation of 
Mountain denudation and field forests. 

erosion. Tree-cropping in the hill slopes. 4 
Single and continual cropping. 
Surface tillage, defective soil zra- Scientific pasturage and perma- 
tion and nent agriculture. 
Diminution of irrigation water Conservation or rain, river, and 
supply. sub-soil water supply. 
Alternate visitation of flood and 
drought. 
Desiccation. 
Deficiency diseases of animals and Plant and animal breeding and 
humans. introduction of new strains. 
Destruction of too large a number Selection and use of micro-organ- 
of animals and birds for food or isms in cropping. 
materials. Ecological control or eradication 
Destruction of crops and herds by of plant and animal pests. 
insects and parasites. Preservation of animals and birds 
Spread of bacterial and protozoal from extinction. q 
infections. 
Contamination of the region by Conservation of the environment 
waste and sewage. suitable for animal and human 
habitation. 
Silting up of rivers and loss of Regional planning of villages, cities 
natural drainage and flush irriga- and industries. 
tion. Economic balance between the 
Growth of jungle in human settle- forest, meadowland, field and 
ments and of weeds in streams. factory. 


Depopulation in the countryside 

congestion in the big cities 

and manufacturing regions. 

THE stimulation and development of life-processes of a whole region 
depend upon the maintenance of a balance and rhythm of the different 
parts or levels of the region, from forest to tilled land, from high land 7 
pasturage to the water level. Social ecology sees the different sections 
of the region as belonging to a single whole and pleads for conservation 
both of natural resources and human values not merely in the denuded 
mountain slopes, in the impoverished fields and in the depopulated 
villages but also in the industrial cities and manufacturing regions. 


SociaL ecology thus aims at establishing a state of economic balance 
of the whole region with its population fairly and adequately distributed 
with reference to the economic potentialities of each section of the 
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region. ‘Thus the forests and forest products, minerals and grass 
land resources, agricultural land and water supply as well as the varied 
skill and aptitudes of the people will be adequately utilised, and the 
region will develop a variegated type of economic life in each section 
as a basis for its own social pattern. Forestry, the extractive industries, 
animal husbandry, agriculture, manufacture and trade will be co- 
ordinated. Each will contribute to the development of the allied 
i or subsidiary economic type in order that the population as a whole 
may be richer and at the same time live more in harmony with the 
earth and its forces and with the legacies of vital traditions that past 
generations have inter-mixed with the region. On the mountains 
the preservation and plantation of forests are indispensable for stabilis- 
ing the mountain stream flow, preventing erosion of the hill slopes 
and probably also for increasing humidity of the air and local rainfall. 
All these favourably react upon man’s economic and living standards. 
In the mountain slopes the tree crops type of agriculture saves the 
hill sides from destruction and thus benefits the agriculture of the 
plains. In the meadows, scientific or rotational grazing looking into 
the interest of the future, or an arranged succession of leguminous 
fodder crops with cereals, is the chief support of intensive farming. 
Thus the different levels or sections of the valley will develop each 
7 its appropriate type of permanent agriculture in relation to the region 
—forestry on the mountains, tree-cropping in the slopes and rocky 
places, forage cropping in the meadows and grass lands and intensive 
cereal growing in the level plains. It is in this manner that man can 
best utilise the resources of the plant kingdom for his permanent well- 
being ; on the other hand, if he brings the agriculture of the level 
valley into the mountains, denudes the mountain sides and cuts down 
forests and continually encroaches upon grass lands, the regional 
solidarity is disturbed and man will have to repent for his folly and 
want of foresight. Schemes of afforestation in the mountains, the 
cultivation of nuts, dates, oranges, olives, apricots, figs and other 
tree crops in the hill slopes, conservative pasture management in the 
grass lands and permanent agriculture and irrigation in the flat plains— 
all are equally necessary in order that man may secure a stable basis 
? of his life and civilisation. Furthermore, as agriculture and rural life 
are stabilised, the whole region becomes reinvigorated and rehabili- 
tated and culture and civilisation are no longer confined to a few 
industrial centres and “ connurbations” but are brought home at 
every point in the region where the economic basis for a community 
life can be found. Such a harmonious and integrated economic 
planning alone can eliminate the enormous wastes of soil and water, i 
bring about a balance in the region’s economy between the field and ; 
the factory, and between the village and the city, give a new life to 2 
ayviculture and restore to the human community some of the permanent § 
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social values which have been sacrificed in man’s one-sided exploitation 
of nature, and his unbiologically quick use and lavish expenditure of 
Nature’s stores. 


MAN expresses the lag in his adjustment to the artificiality of the 
urban environment by lower life expectation and greater mortality than 
in the rural areas due to causes which are preventible and largely 
man-made. Differences of atmosphere, food and water supply, clothing, > 
lighting and personal contacts as well as the conditions of work in 
closed spaces have all contributed to stint the opportunities of both 
survival and development for urban dwellers. Indeed, the cityward 
drift throughout the world has made it indispensable that medical 
and social science should inspire the city architect and municipal 
engineer in quelling the disorder and confusion of the last five decades 
of unplanned urban and industrial expansion. Thus modern civic 
and industrial conscience has set before itself the tasks of decreasing 
the health hazards and providing the physical conditions of clean and 
moral living in the larger human aggregations. Yet man in spite of 
his success in securing wholesome atmosphere, unpolluted food and 
water, open space, ever-green vegetation and even privacy of life in 
the city, and his nervous adjustment to the floating throng in the street, 
factory and office, will still require the bracing and re-invigorating 2 
contact with the elements in order to maintain his aesthetic and 

intellectual delights. His effort in the future accordingly will be ; 
concentrated less towards securing the conditions of safety and survival 
in an artificial environment by device than towards a re-distribution 
of people and occupations in the different sections of the region, which 
will restore to man the intimate touch with the invigorating realities 
of outdoor life. The part which the emotional and ideational life 
plays in the production of degeneracy, insanity and anti-social 
behaviour of many sorts is understandable through analysis of the 
changes in man’s physical, and social environment. Social stresses 
and economic strains and change of physical setting warp the behaviour 
of individuals, who are normal in mental make-up. Where society 
undergoes change at a rapid tempo or where the individual, through 
rapid change of scene, fails to establish effective linkages with his cy 
physical environment, misfits or failures are more frequent. On the 

other hand, the treatment of cases of insanity, crime and delinquency 

in hospitals and correctional institutions fully utilise the healing touch 

of Nature. The mental and emotional experiences derived from 

manual labour in fields and gardens are often found sound correctives 

of aberrations of abnormal personality and even provocatives of great 
achievements on their part. Similarly it is being gradually recognised 
that through Nature-studies and Nature-activities, through regional 
and occupational education, starting from their vital side and soon 
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coming to true technical skill, science and even art, we may readily 
have more of real and efficient educational reform as well as advance 
to social statesmanship. For thus may humanistic and mechanistic 
q studies and activities be reconciled, absorbed and restated in terms of 
the essential concept of Life in Evolution, and this is as much essential 
for vital re-education as for social and regional reconstruction.® 
Modern industrialism has created a breach not merely between the 
> village and the city, but also between rural and urban standards of 
thought, between the physical sciences and their applications on the 
one hand and the humanities on the other, in the centres of learning. 
It is thus that a lack of balance between biological, physical and 
humanistic studies has accompanied the lack of ecologic balance 
between population, its activities and the region’s resources in our 
present mechanical culture. Rural and regional thought and initiatives 
will now be found to be the most vital and comprehensive corrective 
of a civilisation, which in its desire for wealth and power has deprived 
man of many of Nature’s own gifts and guarantees for his survival 
and development. 











*This is a leading Geddesian idea. Vide especially Geddes and Thomson : Lire : 
Ovtirves or Generat Brovocy, Vol. I1., Chapter XII. 
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KuUnAL SETTLEMENT IN DOMESDAY SHROPSHIRE : 
A geographical interpretation: by Dorothy Sylvester. 


Tue evidence of the Domesday Survey in relation to rural settlement 
is valuable because it is the earliest account of the social and agricul- 
tural structure of England which deals consistently with small groups 
in a semi-geographical manner. ‘The Record, arranged under counties, 
hundreds and manors, is indeed the first which permits maps of any 9 
accuracy to be made from it. It contains a mass of important social, 
political and agricultural information which has been variously inter- 
preted, but the construction of detailed distribution maps sheds new 
light on the human geography of the period of transition from the 
Saxon to the Norman. 


THE country for some centuries had been subject to a series of invasions 
which had submerged the lowlands and the valleys under a flood of 
new culture, while the uplands remained for the most part as islands 
of older peoples and traditions. ‘The Normans were the last of a long- 
series of conquering invaders, but they brought a culture, not of North- 
East Europe, but of Normandy, and the complete reversal of political 
structure which the Conquest implied caused inevitable difficulties 
and, in many cases, active resistance. The Welsh Border, where 

mountain fastnesses march with fertile lowland, was an admirable t 
region for the organisation of the raids which, led by Edric the Saxon, 
were a feature of the transition period. Edric, dispossessed of his lands 
by the Normans, combined with the hill peoples against the new 
supremacy and descended by the wedge of the South Shropshire Hills 
into the Western Vales. It is full of significance in relation to the 
process by which race becomes merged into nationality. ‘The Normans, 
however, enforced their rule by road and fortress and, where necessary, 
by widespread pillage and devastation—tersely described by the 
Domesday term “ laying waste.” 


Tue shift of political emphasis from the community to the nation 
involved radical changes in the organisation of rural life, and Domesday 
Book arrests the moving picture at the crest of a wave and offers a 
still picture for our scrutiny. 7 


SHROPSHIRE lies midway across the Western Vales of England and it 
is essentially a Border county and a region of contrasts. Here, moor- 
land and plain are welded into a single shire. From the bleak uplands 
of South Shropshire one passes almost abruptly to the rich plains of 
the north, and this contrast and its Border position are the basic facts 
in its geography and in its history. As newer peoples invaded the 
lowlands the older peoples became relegated to the poor hill lands, and 
retaliated with the raids and petty warfare and pilfering which lasted 
until the sixteenth century. 
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It is only to be expected that the growth of the village in such an 
area should be affected by its troubled history, and Domesday throws 
light on one of its most disturbed phases. In Shropshire, the large 
nucleated village, built on a regular plan, is absent. The villages are f 
small and irregular, while over large stretches of country only hamlets 
and scattered settlement are found. Influences of Welsh and English 
field systems meet and overlap here and a somewhat hybrid form results. 
4 There are, for instance, clear evidences of the strip-system of holdings 
in water-meadow and peat-moss, but it is doubtful whether a fully 
developed arable system ever existed except in some of the valley : 
villages in the east of the county. The absence of the highly organised 
open field system seems to be closely associated with the absence of 
large nucleated villages. There are, however, small valley villages 
in the open valleys of the North Shropshire Plain and in the Dales 
which lie within the shelter of the southern hills. Most of the parishes 
of the northern group include dependent townships, each with its 
hamlet or with scattered houses. 
A SECOND type of nucleated settlement is the hill village, in which 
the economy of the group was originally centred rather on hill pasture 
than on the arable and water-meadow which are the main features of 
the valley type. The hill villages are situated in groups round the 
hillsides, or singly on the hill tops of the Shropshire hills. The prin- 
t cipal ones are on the Longmynd and the Clees. Prees is a striking 
but rare example on a Liassic outlier in the northern plain. 
THE primitive vegetation of Shropshire varied with soil and slope. 
Above 1,000 feet the hills of the south are natural open moorland. 
Stretches of sands and gravels in the glaciated plain form dry heath, 
especially a feature of the country between the middle courses of the 
Tern and the Roden. In addition, the marshy alluvial bottoms, the 
drying floors of meres, and stretches of peat formed open land in early 
times. The nucleated villages were built in these open lands. . 


THE rest of the county was covered by forests. Deforestation must 
have begun very early in the fertile northern plain, but below the 
Severn Gorge there is a great stretch of country covering the valley 
from the Clees to the South Staffordshire hills in which, even now, 





7 there are uncleared forests such as the Forest of Wyre. ‘This region i 
is moderately low-lying, but heavily dissected by streams flowing in :. 
steep valleys which are often difficult to cross and render the region " 
relatively inaccessible. It was therefore settled later than the a 
northern plain, as the evidence of Domesday shows indisputably. 5 


The region is one of scattered habitation of the forest type, and the , 
same type of settlement extends northwards along the eastern border 
of the Shropshire Plain, and westwards along the northern slopes of ‘ 
the Teme.’ Such townships lack all nucleation with the exception ¥ 





*See Settlements Map. 
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of the later squatters’ settlements which straggle in some cases 
along the edge of the forest pasture. In form, organisation and 
social structure the forest settlement is in complete contrast with the 
valley and hill villages. 


Tue broad distribution of settlement types is essentially related to 
geographical features as can be shown clearly in the case of Shropshire.* 
Their origin and history are much more shadowy and hypothetical, 
hence the Domesday Survey is very valuable in the definite evidence o 
it affords concerning the position of the villages at the Norman tran- 
sition. By interpreting this information in map form, the geography 
of the period becomes illuminated as by no written account. 


Tue Survey is essentially a geld book. It was compiled as a new 
assessment for the taxation of a peaceful country, thus commuting the 
old Danegeld which was an occasional war tax. The first recorded 
levy of the Danegeld was in 991 ; it was abandoned by Edward the 
Confessor, but levied three times by William the Norman. It is 
uncertain how often it was collected by the Danes, but huge sums 
were raised. After the Conquest, however, demesne lands became 
exempt from payment and under the manorial system this meant so 
heavy a reduction that it caused William ‘to have muckle thought 
and deep speech with his wise men ” at the Gloucester Gemot of 1085. 

The result was the planning of the new survey which was completed + 
before the Salisbury Gemot of Michaelmas, 1086. The recording 
was so thorough that its value is now greater than that of a mere geld 
book. It is equally “the record of a manorial hierarchy,” * and indirectly 
supplies a picture of the rural life of the times. ‘The information is 
in raw form and frequently inaccurate. There are many omissions. 
But it is the earliest detailed account of England in which the whole 
kingdom is described place by place, and not for many centuries was 
such detailed information again to be recorded. Its value as a historical 
document has been fully appreciated, but its geographical value through 
cartographical interpretation has been very little exploited. 


‘THE units which were adopted by the Commissioners were the shire, 
the hundred and the manor. Vills are mentioned but rarely in the 
Shropshire portion, and this presents an immediate difficulty for it J 
was the vill, not the manor, which was the true communal unit. As 
Maitland expresses it, “‘ manorial and fiscal geography interferes with 
physical and villar geography.”* Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
information for the construction of a fairly accurate map of settlements. 
Large areas of woodland were geldable and were therefore recorded, 





*For a fuller account see Sylvester: RuRAL SETTLEMENT IN SHROPSHIRE. Trans. 
Shrops. Arch. Soc., 1928. 


* Vinogradoff: GrowTH OF THE MANOR, p. 292. 
*Maitland: Domespay Book AND BEYOND, p. 13. 
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in leagues or in terms of swine pasture. Some types of land utilisation 
were mentioned such as arable (teamlands) and open pasture (waste), 
and they were measured usually in hides or virgates. Certain lands 
are distinguished according to the mode of tenure : demesne, burgage 
property, and sake and soke ; different types of settlement such as city, 


DOMESDAY SHROPSHIRE: Settlements. 
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Sects of Milne 


Acquase des marks a settlement that now has a parish church: small round dots 
other Domesday settlements: the broken line surrounds regions of scattered 
forest settlement. 





burgh, vill and chatellany ; different units such as manor and berewick. 
In some instances manor houses, burgesses’ houses, castles, churches 
and abbeys were geldable, but unfortunately for our purposes many 
were exempt and therefore remained unrecorded. The evidence 
is notably deficient in reference to churches, castles and manor houses. 
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The enumeration of the people and the record of their social class 
was probably the most thorough part of the Commissioners’ work, 
so that, assuming each person to represent a family of five (as is usually 
done), Domesday Book is a remarkably complete census and gives 
a very clear picture of the structure of society. Of the rural classes 
there were mentioned not only the freemen, villeins and cottars, but 
occupational types such as the priest, the clerk, the chaplain, the hunts- 
man, the miller and the keeper of bees. Various classes of livestock 
provided a basis of assessment, such as team-oxen and swine. Others 
were paid as geld in lieu of money, such as fish and eels; or were 
enumerated because they provided sport for the king or the earl, as 
falcon and roe-deer. In addition, there are interesting references to 
law-suits and disputes, customary renders of peculiar interest (such 
as a bundle of box on Palm Sunday), and mention is made of certain 
grains. All these things are of interest in relation to the village. 


Tue only aspect of the physical landscape which was different from 
the present was the vegetation, which differed mainly in the extent of 
the woodlands, though areas of marsh probably existed then which 
are now dry. At the time of the Conquest the woodlands were much 
more extensive than at present. The distribution of woodland is in itself 
an indication of the progress of settlement for in England forest and 
population flourish in an inverse ratio. ‘The record was unsatisfactory 
in that only woodlands of economic value were accurately recorded. 
Where settlement was close the woods were small and therefore valuable, 
but in the south and east in the great forests mention of them was 
frequently omitted for they were extra-manorial. The map is there- 
fore fairly reliable for the northern plain and the wider dales, but is 
a mere commentary in the south-east. There is thus a gap in the 
Morfe and Shirlott Forests, though from the Perambulations of the 
13th and 14th centuries it is clear that this region was still mainly 
forest. ‘The explanation lies in the corresponding gap in the maps 
of settlements and of population, for no manors are mentioned in the 
part of the Severn valley which lies between Much Wenlock and Quat- 
ford, and the assumption is that this was a region of primitive woodland 
devoid of settlement. Settlers had penetrated into the forest on either 
side of this belt, but the proportion of woodland to arable in these parts 
at the time of the Survey was still so high as to leave no doubt that 
settlement was only very recent. Conversely, the almost timberless 
plains and dales must have been settled for a long period and 
this is important evidence of the much greater antiquity of the 


valley villages. 
THE strategic significance of Shropshire in Early Norman times had 


a profound effect on its agriculture and rural life. The Welsh hills 
were not only inaccessible and therefore difficult to conquer, but they 
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fostered active rebellion and thus the line of castles which was built 
along the Border had both an offensive and a defensive value. The 
South Shropshire hills are in the form of a wide promontory thrust 
eastwards from Wales into the lowlands of the Western Vales, making 
it possible for invaders to advance farther east and into such a position 


DOMESDAY SHROPSHIRE: Woodlands. 
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One dot represents 10 swine or one league of woodland. 


that attacks on the plain could be made in three directions instead of 
one. The South Shropshire hills are flanked on three sides by low- 
lands, and on the fourth and west side is the valley of the Severn 
cutting an easy route into the Welsh hills. The South Shropshire 
hills are almost completely girdled by the Severn and the Teme. 
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Within the cincture is a grid of dales running from north to south, 
and this system of hills and valleys forms the basis of the strategic 
geography of the county. The upper Severn in its Montgomery- 
shire course is the most vital region, for it has cut a trough which leads 
into the heart of Wales and to control it is to control Central Wales. 
It was for this reason that Shropshire was created a Palatine Earldom. 
In both Cheshire and Shropshire the Marcher Earls held the entire ' 
county instead of scattered parcels as was the case in the non-palatine 
shires. The bulk of Shropshire was held by Earl Roger de Mont- 
gomery, but he himself occupied only the more important manors, 
that is the wealthiest or those of the greatest strategic importance. 
It was recorded in Domesday that “ Earl Roger himself holds of the 
King the city of Sciropesberie (Shrewsbury) and the whole county, 
and all the demesne which King Edward had there with 12 manors 
which the King himself used to hold, with 57 berewicks thereto per- 
taining, and the same Earl has other 11 other manors in the same shire.”’ * 
The Earl held all the manors in which, then or later, the more important 
castles were built. The castles were planned in a strong line along the 
Welsh boundary and served not only the Early Norman period, but 
were of vital importance in many instances until the end of the 15th 
century. Montgomery himself or his Sheriff held the Shropshire 
boundary north of the Severn. The Severn valley above Shrewsbury 
is the region most liable to attack, and this was strongly held by the ‘ 
Corbets and the Sheriff. The small town of Montgomery, now a 
sleepy village, was then significant because it was the most advanced 
point of the Norman wedge which was being thrust into Wales. Its 
castle is perched on a precipitous bluff which commands both the 
Severn and the Rea-Camlad valleys which lead to Shrewsbury on either 
side of Long Mountain, and the W. Onny valley which leads to the Teme. 
It thus commands the three most important routes between Wales 
and Shropshire, and is in every way an admirable site for the building 
of a castle. A beacon lighted in Shrewsbury could just be seen along 
the Rea valley at the top of Montgomery Castle hill, and communica- 
tion was more easily established with Caus on the slopes of Long 
Mountain. With these three major points and the Oswestry line 
under his own control, Montgomery disposed the barons over the 
principal routeways. ‘The map of Strategic Geography shows the : 
distribution of their lands and reveals the strategic plan for the 
holding of the Border. They were concentrated heavily along the 
Teme and its tributaries, the Clun and the W. Onny. ‘The 
Bishop of Hereford held Bishop’s Castle. Mortimer held the angle 
between the Severn and the ‘Teme, and he was backed further 
up the Severn by a strip of manors held by Montgomery himself. 
Above this the forest stretched unbroken to the Gorge. From 








* Domespay Book is fol. 254. 
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the Teme the barons’ holdings stretched across the southern end of 
Stretton Dale, over the wild Shelve country where Edric and his band 
are still said to ride on the eve of wars, and so across the Rea-Camlad 
valley to Long Mountain and the Severn above Shrewsbury. The 
barons held only scattered manors elsewhere with the exception of 


DOMESDAY SHROPSHIRE: Strategic Geography. 








Triangles mark sites of early Norman Castles: arrows show major strategic routes : 
shaded areas cover holdings of the lesser barons. 

the Tern valley. This is the easiest route from the Trent and York- ‘ 
shire, and its land values decreased after 1066. Both these distribu- i 
tional facts suggest that it was by this route that William made his 
mid-winter march from Yorkshire in 1070-1. It may not have been 
an accident that the barons held land along this route. 
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Tue geographical position of Shropshire is such that rural life inthis 
period was disturbed by continual raiding and fear of raids: Edric 
and the Welsh from the west, William from the north-east. The 
Normans enforced their rule by superior strength and by the almost 


DOMESDAY SHROPSHIRE: Changes in Land Values. 
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Open circles mark land that was waste in 1066: circles with cross, land waste between 
1066 and 1086: solid circles, land waste in 1086. =, +, and — show the same, 
increased, and decreased value respectively, 1066 to 1086. 

complete change from Saxon to Norman landholders, implying serious 
dislocation of economic life. Domesday records the values of each manor 
in triplicate: in the time of Edward, from 1066 to the compilation of 
Domesday Book, and its value at that time. The Land Values map 
shows that enormous areas of land had decreased in value or were 
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waste in 1086, and these regions lie notably along the major routeways 
into the county. The Oswestry Hills and Clun Forest were practically 
unpopulated as a result of the devastations of Gruffydd ap Llewelyn 
on the eve of the Norman Conquest when he drove the Mercians 
from the Border villages. The distribution maps of settlements, 
population and land values constructed from the Domesday Survey 
show vividly that these regions were only just beginning to recover 
under the Norman defence of the Marches and demonstrate the 
discontinuity in the history of village growth in this region. Else- 
where, although settlements almost inevitably decreased in value due 
to change of ownership, they were rarely wiped out. 


Tuis troubled background and the confusion which resulted on the 
radical changes of the entire rural system, complicate the study and 
cloud the picture of settlement at this time of transition. 


THE settlement units of pre-Conquest days were the Saxon tuns and 
the Welsh trevs, known to the Normans as vills and to us as villages. 
These were communities which had had a natural growth and were 
usually under a lord.* The boundaries of the township were of sub- 
sidiary importance, and were in many cases undefined as in the case 
of the open pasture or waste where rights of common were frequently 
shared with the neighbouring community and neither might claim 
specific ownership. ‘The Norman conception of the manor, which re- 
placed the Saxon tun as a unit, was not of a community with its lands 
but of a defined area of land in which the community was incidental 
and might not even exist. In many cases the community remained 
undisturbed, but in others the new manorial boundaries split the 
community into two parts which from that time became distinguished 
by a surname or some other descriptive term. Thus at the time 
of the Survey Eldone was split into two manors each still called Eldone 
but now known as Eldon George and Eldon Burnell ; similarly Sud- 
tone, now Great and Little Sutton. Thus the Norman conception 
of settlement began from the opposite angle, that is of the lord and his 
land or nulle terre sans seigneur, and implied a revolution in the funda- 
mental idea of the rural group. In 1086 the manorial scheme was too 
recently imposed to have effaced the earlier settlement features, as is 
seen in the case of the split villages of Eldone and Sudtone, but it is 
in most cases difficult if not impossible to detect these changes from the 
Domesday evidence especially when parts of manors were grouped into 
one. In this way doubtless many settlements are omitted from the 
Record and so from the distribution map. Complexity and artificiality 
characterise the revised division of the land. There is no account 
of the social and economic disruption which must have taken place 
within the villages, but it can be imagined. 


*There are records of free villages in Cambridgeshire. Vide Maitland: Domespay 
Book AND BEYOND, pp. 139-141. 
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Tue most striking fact concerning rural settlement in Shropshire 
in 1086 is that so large a proportion of the villages and hamlets were 
already in existence. There are 267 civil parishes in the county and 
211 of these were named in Domesday Book. Of the remaining 56 
almost all lie on the Welsh Border or in the zone of great forests in 


DOMESDAY SHROPSHIRE: Population. 








One dot represents one person enumerated in Domesday Book. 


the south-east. In addition to these parish settlements there were 
about 250 other manors which have become the dependent townships 
of the present day, and it is safe to assume that the total number of 
settlement groups exceeded the numbers of manors, especially in the 
northern plain. The recorded population of Domesday Shropshire 
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is just over 5,000 and was centred principally in the hill and valley 
villages and their hamlets. The Border districts of Clun Forest 
and Oswestry were largely depopulated by the Welsh ravages, and the 
Forests of Shirlott and Morfe were largely uncleared (between Much 
Wenlock and Quatford), and where the Clee Hills descend in a long 
slope to the Severn there was also a region of dense forest and scanty 
settlement. But elsewhere settlement was well advanced and the nu- 
cleated villages were firmly established with only one or two exceptions. 
Further, the numerous hamlets associated with them support the theory 
of their antiquity. Most of the hamlets lacked a complete village 
organisation and were imperfect reproductions of the larger group. 
The principal villages had a church and a priest, a lord and a manor 
house, a mill and presumably a miller (though only one is actually 
mentioned in the Shropshire portion). It is probable that in many 
parts church and mill served a large district though in the Tern Valley 
the large number of churches suggests that the modern parish was 
already crystallising. The distribution of water mills is not necessarily 
an indication of the importance of grain growing because the wealthy 
lord would erect a mill, however little corn he had to grind, the poorer 
be unable to. For instance, mills are numerous in the forest region 
where the more powerful barons held the manors and “Where grain 
was relatively unimportant. But the heavy concentration in the 
Shrewsbury Plain, and the Tern and the Morfe valleys, is clearly an 
indication that they were the major cereal lands. The list of mills 
is probably the most complete in the Survey, for the mills paid impor- 
tant rentals either in money or in kind. In Shropshire there were 
many interesting rentals in kind. Corn was the most usual payment, 
and malt and rye are mentioned. Many of the mills had fisheries, and 
these paid a rental of eels, while a pig was paid by the mill at Lydham. 


Tue large manors consisted in 1086 of the demesne, the peasants’ 
holdings and the common land. In the Shropshire portion no mention 
is made of water-meadows which is curious, for the Shropshire tithe 
maps reveal the importance of water-meadows and the prevalence of 
holding them in strips (for hay). ‘The common land which received 
attention in Domesday Book was the woodland. Some of the forests 
were held for the chase, but the most carefully recorded were common 
pasture for swine. The frequent reference to the fattening of swine 
suggests their importance for meat. Cattle were mentioned as plough 
animals ; their importance as work animals and the fact that they 
required richer pastures than swine or sheep precluded their being used 
to any extent for meat, though they were naturally important for milk, 
butter and cheese. Although sheep are frequently mentioned in other 
counties, there is no reference to them in Shropshire, which is dis- 
appointing in a county so important for sheep in mediaeval times, 
and the omission is probably due to the poverty of the Shropshire 
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record. Other sources of animal foodstuffs were probably limited 
to poultry and small game, though these, too, are omitted from the 
Shropshire account. There is only one reference to a bee-keeper, but 
probably the peasants gathered wild honey from the woods. The 
county was backward in arable farming, for it is recorded that 359 
manors were not making full use of their plough land. ‘The remote- 
ness and insecurity of the Border, the high proportion of moorland and 
forest, and the less suitable climate no doubt accounted for the contrast 
with South-East England. ‘The Shropshire record is on the whole 
poor in its account of farming, and only a broad outline of 
agricultural conditions can be gleaned. 


THE social status of the bulk of the population was not improved by 
the Conquest. Saxons were in nearly all cases deprived of their land 
or given only small and poor manors. The manorial system was so 
completely imposed that few, if any, of the people remained extra- 
manorial. Slaves constituted one-fifth of the recorded population in 
Shropshire, probably due to the proximity to the Border, and it seems 
likely that many of the servile class were the short, dark hill peoples, 
as slaves were particularly numerous in the south and west. Manors 
held by the Church also included a large number. The Norman 
conception of land and community had been superposed with remark- 
able thoroughness in the twenty years which had elapsed since the 
Conquest. 


It is clear from both positive and negative evidence that the origins 
of the nucleated villages long preceded the Norman period. Many of 
them had dependent hamlets which imperfectly resemble them and which 
may represent, therefore, an early expansion from the main centre, 
but unlike the later squatting settlements, they were able to develop 
a type similar to the original, for at this period of their growth con- 
siderable areas were still available for settlement, whereas in the 
squatting periods, little or no land remained unclaimed. It seems 
probable that most of these hamlets were Saxon in origin, and that 
similar ones came into existence during the Norman period, hence their 
manorial features. 


THE hill villages were also long-established, and the fact that their 
Domesday population was greater in proportion to that of the present 
day than was the case in the valley villages, suggests that the valley 
villages were newer. It would be interesting to discover whether the 
double villages of the northern spurs of the Longmynd were developed 
then or whether, as seems more probable, they represent a later 
downhill drift of population, but there is no corroborative evidence 
from Domesday. 


PerHaps the most important and conclusive evidence afforded by 
Domesday maps of Shropshire settlements is relative to the Forest 
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Manors. Wide areas in the South-eastern forests of the county were 
uninhabitated and such parts of the forest as were settled had probably 
only been opened up during the Saxon period. That is, the scattered 
forest type of settlement, in Shropshire at least, was definitely late 
Saxon or Norman in origin. There is much evidence to support 
this. Parts of the forest were not even settled at Domesday, thus placing 
the settlements of that area as definitely post-Conquest. In the parts 
of the forest where manors were recorded, the proportion of woodland 
was much higher than in other parts of Shropshire, showing that the 
clearing of the forest had only just begun. The soils of the North 
Shropshire Plain are equally favourable to forest growth, but by 1086 5 
deforestation had proceeded so far that only scattered woodlands ‘ 
remained, and their value, as shown by the faithfulness with which 
they were recorded, was obviously proportional to their scantiness. 
The contrast between the two areas, both of which were originally h 
similar, shows clearly how recently the settlement of the south-east ) 
must have preceded the Conquest, how long that of the Northern Plain. é 
These regions of scattered settlement are found in a belt along the 
eastern border of the county (except in the valleys of the Tern and the 
Morfe), and between the high Clees and the Teme. 


WITH the exception of Shrewsbury, the entire county was rural at 
the Conquest. In the Norman period larger settlements began their 
growth round castles and religious houses, some only to decay. Some, 
however, became market towns at a later date, while other markets 
were established in the older villages if they were situated at nodal 
points. But in 1086 the village was still the predominant form 


of settlement. 
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Tue Domesday picture is not complete. Further, it is a record of 
a confused and troubled period. But from the confusion there emerges 
information of a distributive nature which gives a valuable map of 
rural settlement at the transition from the Saxon to the Norman 
régime, and the existence of a dated record of settlements at the 
initiation of the manorial system, when many of the forest manors 
were not even carved out from their primeval woodland, is of the 
highest value in tracing the history of the English village. 
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AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE RULES: by H. K. Fry. 


Tue first European occupation of Australia in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney brought the colonists into contact with a native social organisation 
in local groups. Tench (1793, p. 199) described courtship by dancing 
and gifts, and abduction if these measures failed. He also stated : 
“I do not believe that very near connexions by blood ever cohabit : 
we knew of no instance of it.” Collins (1798, p. 561) and Barrington 
(1793, p. 108; 1802, pp. 25-30) observed no regulated marriages, but 
only the capture of women by acts of violence from the neighbouring 
groups. Barrington did record, however, the retaliatory capture of 
the sister of the first aggressor, which suggests the existence of a custom 
of exchanging sisters in marriage. Strzelecki (1845, p. 339) stated 
that the natives were divided into three classes, but these “ classes ”’ 
were the age grades of youths, initiated young men, and old men. 


A SETTLEMENT in Northern Australia in 1824 established contact with 
the Iwaidja tribe of Port Essington. ‘This tribe presents a system of 
three matrilineal divisions, each comprising numerous totem groups. 
Two of these divisions intermarry with the third (Spencer, 1914, 
p- 201.). The earlier observers failed to grasp the nature of these 
divisions, interpreting them as classes of society differing in rank. 
Campbell’s Memoir of Port Essington included an account of the 
natives by Captain Stoddard, who wrote (1834, p. 171): “ In this 
part of the coast the natives are divided into three distinct classes, a 
circumstance quite unique. The first and highest class are named 
*Mandrogillies’; the second ‘Manburghes’; and the third 
* Mandrowiles.’”” Stoddard thought that he could detect signs of 
higher breeding in the members of the first class. Wilson (1835, p. 88) 
stated that a native “ was only a Mandrowillie.” Stokes (1846, vol. i, 
P- 393) recorded the names of these three classes and stated definitely 
that they did not intermarry, but that he was unable to discover which 
was the superior class. 


THE settlements in Western Australia at King George’s Sound in 
1826, and at Perth in 1829, were in an area where the native tribes 
were divided into two matrilineal classes with totemic sub-divisions 
(Radcliffe-Brown. 1930. p. 218.). The division of Australian native 
tribes into intermarrying divisions or classes was recognised here for 
the first time. Scott Nind, a surgeon attached to the settlement at 
King George’s Sound from 1827 to 1829, wrote a paper which was 
read before the Royal Geographical Society in 1831. He stated 
(1832. pp. 37, 38): ‘‘ The whole body of the natives are divided into 
two classes, Erniung and Tem or Taaman; and the chief regulation 
is that these classes must intermarry. . . . The children always 
follow the denomination of the mother.” J. C. Bussell (1833, p. 193), 
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speaking of the natives of the Vasse River, mentioned: “ As is the 
custom there, they designated one another, as well as ourselves (in 
compliment, I have always thought), with the appellation youngaree 
and namiungo ; this struck me as a considerable evidence of connection 
between them and the natives of Cape Leeuwin.” Captain (later 
Sir George) Grey wrote (1841, p. 225, et seg.) that the natives were 
divided into certain “‘ great families,” all the members of which bore 
the same names, the children took the family name of the mother, and 
a man could not marry a woman of his own family name. The names f 
of seven principal and eight local branches of the great families were | 
given. ‘The fact that Captain Flinders had mentioned one of these, 4 
Youngaree, as the name of a native in the Gulf of Carpentaria was 
commented upon as a proof that these names were common over a 
great portion of Australia. Grey recognised the similarity of the 
conditions, which he described, to the totemic system of the North 
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American Indians. Concerning the names of his great families, he 3. 
stated that the natives frequently assign the origin of the names to d 
some animal or vegetable being common in the district, “‘ but as each B 
family adopts some animal or vegetable, as their crest or sign, or FA 
Kobong . . . I imagine that it is more likely that these have been named @ 
after the families, than that the families have been named after ri 
them.” Grey also mentioned that members of the same family had Ke 
obligations to one another which were stronger than those of blood, > 
that female children were betrothed within a few days after birth, be 
and that the old men gave their daughters to one another in marriage. i 
This last observation is unusual and may be mistaken. G. F. Moore i 


(1842, pp. 4, 5) gave more details concerning the families: ‘‘ There 
are said to be four of these principal families: (1) Ballarok; (2) 
Dtondarap ; (3) Ngotak ; (4) Naganok, which are resolved «:ain into 
many local or sub-denominations. The Ballaroks are saia « have 
peculiarly long thighs ; the Ngotaks are short and stout. The Bailarok, 
Dtondarap, and Waddarak are said to be Matta Gyn, of one leg, 
probably of one stock or derived from one common ancestor. The 
Gnotak and Naganok are of one leg; the Nogonyak, Didarok, and 
Djikok are of one leg. The wife is generally taken from the Matta 
Gyn, or kindred stock.” Moore also remarked that the duties which 
a man owed to men of his own family, and those due to his half-brothers 
of different family, often clashed and gave rise to endless dissentions. 


THE settlements in Melbourne in 1835 and in Adelaide in 1836 were, 
like that in Sydney, among natives where local groups were the chief 
feature of the organisation of the tribes. Eyre (1845, ii, p. 319) wrote 
of the Adelaide tribe : “‘ Relatives nearer than cousins are not allowed 
to marry and this alliance does not generally take place. . . . . Brothers 
often barter their sisters for wives for themselves, but it can only be 
done with the parents’ consent, or after their death.” But Bennett 
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(1843, p. 66) and Wilkinson (1848, p. 329) knew only of marriage by 
capture in the Adelaide district. In the Melbourne area John Morgan 
(1852, p. 51) stated in the name of Buckley that “ if a man wishes to 
have a man’s grown-up sister for a wife, he must give his own—if he 
has one—in exchange ; but they are very averse to marrying one of 
their own relations—even of a distant degree.” Parker remarked of 
the Victorian natives (1854, p. 22): “‘ The females were betrothed or 
promised at a very early age . . . . they were considered the property 
of their nearest male relative ; and so strictly is this carried out, that 
I have known a mother disposed of in marriage by her own adult son.”’ 
These seem to be the first records of regulation of marriage by exchange 
of women, and of the kinship principle acting as a bar to unions of near 
relatives, with the exception of Tench’s observation on the latter factor. 


THE intermarrying class divisions which had been detected in Western 
Australia were not recognised in other parts of Australia for some time. 
Schiirmann (1844, p. 16) wrote of the Parnkalla tribe of Port Lincoln : 
“* Every native claims the title of being either karraru or matteri, both 
of which words appear to refer to some superstitious idea.” C. P. 
Hodgson (1846, p. 212) gave the following description of the natives 
of the Darling Downs: “ There are three distinct orders or castes. 
* Terroein ’ or Kangaroo, is the first order and best caste ; ‘ Moroon’ 
or Emu, is the second order somewhat inferior ; ‘ Pandur ’ or Opossum, 
are the poorest race of men, who club together and follow as serfs in 
the train . . . a ‘ Moroon’ marries into the family of the ‘ Terroeins,’ 
their offspring is called ‘ Puntaran.’ A ‘ Terroein’ marries into the 
family of the ‘Moroon,’ . . . their offspring is called a ‘ Pandur.’ 
The ‘ Pandurs’ marry amongst themselves, and their offspring is called 
*Pandarchan.’”” These names bear some resemblance to class and 
totem names given by Curr, Howitt, and Thomas, but the description 
is impossible. Leichhardt wrote in 1847 (vide Bunce, 1857, p. 206): 
“The most interesting, and still most obscure, feature amongst the 
tribes to the northward, are the CasTEs, which seem to be unknown 
to the southward. Mr. F. N. Isaacs was either the first, or one of the 
first, who discovered their existence among the natives of the Darling 
Downs, and Captain Macarthur, at Port Essington, told me of them 
amongst the Monobar tribes of the Coburgh Peninsula. These CASTES 
are probably intimately connected with the laws of intermarriage, 
which seem to be very general, and by which the natives effect the 
proper crossing of blood.” 


THESE early records of observations on Australian marriage regulations 
have been referred to in detail, as the sources are rare in some cases, 
and some have been misinterpreted. 


For twenty-five years from 1853 onwards Ridley’s series of revised 
accounts of the Kamilaroi marriage system, well summarised by 
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McLennan (1896, p. 289 et seq.), troubled the savants who were taking 
a great interest by this time in the marriage customs of the Australian 
natives. Ridley reported that marriages within the classes were 
legitimate, and in consequence some authorities were inclined to 
believe that descriptions of the existence of intermarrying divisions 
of the Australian tribes were due to misconception and had no basis 
in fact. 


In the meantime L. H. Morgan, while seeking for information for his 
work, SysTEMS OF CONSANGUINITY AND AFFINITY (1869), interested 
Lorimer Fison in the subject of kinship and marriage systems. Fison 
and Howitt in collaboration sought and obtained information from 
missionaries and settlers throughout Australia. ‘The book KAMILAROI 
AND Kurnal (1880) was the result. The authors proved the existence F, 
of the division of Australian tribes into intermarrying classes, and 3 
that such division was no mere local institution but a usual occurrence : 
throughout the continent. From this time “ classes”? became the 


accepted term for these divisions, the idea of “ caste” or “ rank” # 
being definitely divorced from the term. The authors also found the : 
Australian kinship terminology to be of the classificatory type. Morgan, ‘t 
who had inspired the work, wrote the introduction to the book. Fison a 


interpreted the features of the kinship terminology and class divisions t 
in accordance with Morgan’s theories to prove that these were repre- 
sentative of a former social system in which individual marriage was ? 
unknown, and communal groups of men married communal groups 
of women. He stated: “ The fact of a group of males being called 
‘husband’ by a group of females does not necessarily imply actual 
cohabitation between all the members of the groups. What it implies 
is an ancient right of cohabitation” (p. 159). Howitt interpreted the 
Kurnai kinship terms to indicate a stage of social organisation where 
the group system was emerging from primitive promiscuity (p.329) 
Spencer and Gillen (1899, p. 108; 1904, p. 73) have maintained that 
the custom of piraungaru in the Urabunna tribe is incontestable 
evidence of former group marriage. But Morgan’s views were 
severely criticised ; e.g., McLennan (1876, p. 360) claimed that Morgan 
firstly had not sought the origin of the relationship system in the prob- 
able origin of the classificatory system, and, secondly, had lightly 
assumed that the relationship system was a system of blood ties. 
Westermarck (1891) brought a mass of evidence to support the view 
that the family was the original social unit. Both these authorities 
considered that relationship terms originated as terms of address. 
Other criticisms followed, and Morgan’s theory has been abandoned 
by most sociologists but Rivers remained sympathetic. 


N. W. Tuomas restated the case for the interpretation of the kinship 
terms of the Australian native (1906). He pointed out that kinship 
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in the lower stages of culture need not mean consanguinity (p. 93); 
that these terms could originate in the daily and hourly association of 
| group mates (p. 13), and that the idea of kinship and the recognition 
of consanguinity probably only extended by degrees beyond the limits 
; of the group (14). In the lower stages of culture, kinship and con- 
sanguinity are distinct. Corresponding to this distinction there are 
two ways of expressing relationships—the descriptive and the classi- 
ficatory. The terminology of the former system is based on the 
principle of reckoning the relationship of two people by the total 
number of steps between them and the nearest lineal ancestor of both. 
The latter does not concern itself with descent at all but expresses the 
status of the individual as a member of a group of persons (p. 93). 
It is therefore a fair hypothesis that unawa (noa) and similar terms 
express status and not relationship, not the existence of actual marital 
relations but their possibility from a “‘ legal’ point of view (p. 125). 





j 
| 
; 
i 
RADCLIFFE-BROWN (1913) described and discussed the kinship system 
' and marriage rules of the Kariera tribe of Western Australia. A 
special form of kinship terminology was found to be associated with 
a marriage rule permitting marriage with the mother’s brother’s 
daughter and father’s sister’s daughter. This kinship terminology 
conformed to a terminology described by Spencer and Gillen (1899, 
p. 66) for the Urabunna tribe on the southern borders of the Aranda 
| nation. The class names descended through the father in the Kariera 
; tribe, through the mother in the Urabunna tribe. The Kariera had 
four named classes, the Urabunna two. On the other hand, Radcliffe- 
Brown pointed out many tribes with four, two, or no named classes 
4 married according to the rule of the eight-class Aranda tribe where 
' marriage is not “ officially” permitted with women more nearly 
i, related than mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. The 
ij marriage regulations of the Kariera and Aranda tribes therefore were 
H considered to represent distinct types of marriage rule which were 
i designated ‘Type I. and Type II. respectively. Characteristic features 
' of kinship terminology were defined in relation to these two varieties 
i of marriage rule, namely, “ mother’s mother’s brother ” is called by 
the same term as “ father’s father ” in the Kariera type, while different 
terms are applied to these two relatives in the Aranda type. Radcliffe- 
Brown claimed that the two types of relationship systems so defined 
i were more fundamentally distinctive than other features of Australian 
. social organisation, and could therefore be used with advantage as a 
means of classifying the various social systems of the Australian tribes. 


Tus, however, has not been the case. The Urabunna have been 
removed from Type I. systems, and the neighbouring Wailpi group of 
tribes substituted (Elkin, 1931, pp. 56, 57), but no other systems with 
the Kariera characteristics have been described. The classification 
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into Type I. and Type II. systems therefore merely separates two 
small groups of tribes from almost all the other tribes of Australia. 
Also the characteristic features of kinship terminology described for 
a Type II. system have proved not to be associated consistently with 
the Type II. marriage, e.g., Radcliffe-Brown, 1923, p. 427, 1930, 
p- 330; Elkin, 1931, p. 57. Still further, the type tribes of the 
Type I. and the Type II. systems, the Kariera and Aranda 
respectively, are to all appearances merely variations of one type of ) 
social organisation. 


RADCLIFFE-BROWN, in his latest work, THE SocIAL ORGANISATION OF 
AUSTRALIAN ‘TRIBES (1930), has discarded the use of the terms Type I. 
and Type II. systems (p. 46, footnote), substituting the term “ norm.” 
Fifty types of tribal systems are described, using geographical dis- 
tribution as the basis of classification; the kinship features of each y 
type are described separately, but several types (norms) of kinship 
system are distinguished. He now considers that the different forms 
of Australian social organisations can all be regarded as different 7 
varieties of one single general type (p. 34). . 


» 
NOTWITHSTANDING this radical change of opinion, Radcliffe-Brown cf 
has conserved his original standpoint that kinship terminology repre- ” 
sents the most fundamental feature of Australian social organisation. 


THE principle underlying this opinion is explained as follows: “ The 
classification of kin by means of the terminology is the basis on which 
the behaviour of one person to another in Australian society is 
regulated. The principle that applies here is that there is a certain 
uniformity in behav.our towards all relatives of one kind, 1.e., who 
are denoted by one term” (p. 45). “The kinship system as it 
regulates the whole of social life, regulates marriage ”’ (p. 46). 


THESE statements are founded in fact, but the interpretation of the facts 
without qualification is open to criticism. ‘The above presentation of 
Australian kinship is a reiteration of L. H. Morgan’s assumption 
that persons to whom one relationship term is applied act and are 
treated as socially-equivalent individuals. Morgan, however, con- 
sidered that this interpretation applied to a former social organisation 
from which the present one has been derived. Radcliffe-Brown 
insists that the kinship terms must be correlated with the existing 
social organisation (p. 427). Criticisms which have been directed 
against Morgan’s assumptions can apply to Radclitfe-Brown’s definition. 
An Australian native frequently calls his grandson by the same term 
which he applies to his grandfather, but no native behaves towards, 
nor expects the same behaviour from, his grandson and grandfather. 
Again, no native behaves in the same way to all the women whom he 
calls “‘ wife,” and his life would soon be forfeited if he attempted to 
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do so. In a similar manner a native may use one word to designate 
“ breast,” “ milk” and “ rain” (Curr, 1886, i., p. 19) and one word 
for “egg” and “ testicle” (Ibid, p. 32). There is undoubtedly a 
W certain association of ideas underlying this employment of one word 
to convey various meanings, but this does not necessarily signify that 
persons and things designated by a common term are treated, or 
expected to react, as equivalent entities. 


i we 





A KINSHIP term therefore is not exactly an index of social behaviour, 
but rather, as Thomas has defined it, a term indicating the status of 
an individual and therefore the possibility of a certain type of social 
behaviour being manifested by that individual. 


RADCLIFFE-BROWN’S attitude to kinship terminology has led to other 
debatable expressions of opinion. His definition of kinship is as 
follows: “ By kinship is meant genealogical relationship recognised 
and made the basis of social relations between individuals ” (1930, 
p. 42; cf. 1918, p. 224). This definition is qualified by the explanation 
that a genealogical relationship need not be a physiological relation- 
ship. This definition postulates that a native ‘“‘ recognises ” a classi- 
ficatory genealogical relationship equivalent to the actual genealogical 
relationship expressed by a kinship term when applied to actual 
relatives. This is possible, but it implies a psychological process 
which may not be present. In tribal systems where local group 
conditions are a dominant factor, this inference is supported by 
evidence (Radcliffe-Brown, 1913, p. 151; Elkin, 1932, pp. 307, 313); 
but in Central Australia where an eight-class system is predominant, 
this “ descriptive” quality of a relationship term is not always 
apparent. Radcliffe-Brown also postulates that a native “‘ recognises ” 
two or four lines of descent in his social system if two or four terms 
respectively are used to denote men with the status of grandfather 
(1918, p. 224; 1930, p. 53). If the terms of the definition are main- 
tained, a still more advanced assumption is contained in the following 
statement : “ Here a special feature of the Yaralde system appears, 
for an individual classifies under a single term of relationship all the 
members of this clan without regard to generation. The principle 
that is obviously at work here is that of the solidarity of the local clan ” 
(1930, p. 453). It is improbable that the native “ recognises ”’ lines 
of descent, and that he “ classifies,” and quite certain that he does not 
model his kinship terminology on abstract principles of solidarity. 
Even if all these assumptions be granted it does not follow that the 
application of one term to many individuals of different genealogical 
relationship is a proof that a principle of solidarity is at work. For 
instance, taking an example from our own civilisation: a man may 
have several rich relatives from whom he has reason to expect a certain 
uniformity of behaviour in regard to himself. His own conduct will 
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be influenced in a more or less uniform direction in regard to them. 
Let us suppose that he applies some special term such as “‘ begum,” 
to each of these relatives. He could then refer to them collectively 
as his “ begums” or “ begumry.”’ It is obvious that these latter 
terms would merely refer collectively to a number of individuals, each 
of whom presents to “ego” a somewhat similar social significance, 
but the collective terms would not justify any assumption that any 
social solidarity existed between the relatives designated by the terms. 


In an eight-class tribal system the class division provides the name 
indicating the exogamous unit, and Strehlow has described a collective 
form of kinship terminology which is applied to members of such classes 
and which is analogous to the collective terminology described for the 
Yaralde by Radcliffe-Brown (Strehlow, 1913, pp. 66-70, 81-85). 
The members of each named class are distributed through half the 
family groups of a tribe, and the class has no social solidarity.* In 
a local group organisation the local totem group provides the name for 
the exogamous unit. Such a local group is a clan, and has the social : 
solidarity of a clan, but this is not the result of the application of one ‘ 
relationship term to all the members of the group. The use of one iy 
relationship term collectively in regard to the members of either a 
class or a clan is concerned with the relationship status of the “ group ” 
of individuals thus denoted, and the same mental processes are repre- > 
sented in both instances. In other words, the “ group” determines 
the terminology rather than the converse proposition, which appears 
to lie behind Radcliffe-Brown’s statements, namely, that the termin- 
ology determines the “ group.” 


RADCLIFFES-BROWN’s attitude necessarily demands that kinship 
terminology is a more fundamental feature in Australian marriage 
rules than class nomenclature. The following is an instance of the i 
reasons which are brought forward to support this opinion (1930, p. 55) : 
After demonstrating that the pattern of a genealogical arrangement of 
the Kariera class names can be reproduced in relationship terms he 
states “‘ The rules of marriage and descent of the four-section Kariera 
tribe are now seen to be the immediate result of the more fundamental 
rule that a man may only marry his ‘ mother’s brother’s daughter.’ ”’ 
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Such reasoning only proves equivalence of function, not that the th 
kinship rule is more fundamental than the class rule. ‘This is even = 
admitted in the description of the Kumbaingeri system which we 
Radcliffe-Brown states “‘ is clearly dependent on the existence of four ae 
sections, and would perhaps be unworkable without them” (1930, ra 
p. 236). Moreover, the expression of a kinship-marriage rule, as will pe 
a es ewe 

*The nearest approach to a class solidarity appears to be represented in Spencer y 
and Gillen’s description of a main camp (1927, ii., p- 501), but the arrangement Ue 


of the classes in this camp is essentially on a clan basis. 
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be seen later, in the form of “‘ may only marry ”’ is completely dependent 
on the existence of a class system. 


Acatn, the class divisions have always been considered to be primary 
divisions of the Australian tribes. But Radcliffe-Brown has inter- 
preted the Wongaibon and analogous tribal systems of the Kamilaroi 
type as organisations in which the classes are not primary divisions of 
the whole tribe but sub-divisions of the totemic clans (1923, p. 445 ; 
1930, p. 231). This opinion is based on a table of class and totemic 
intermarriages which Radcliffe-Brown has claimed are proper 
marriages (1923, p. 431). Howitt, however, on the information of 
A. L. P. Cameron, has stated that many of these marriages are anomalous 
and has also given a rule by which inter-tribal marriages could be 
arranged on a totemic basis (1904, pp. 214, 215). This rule can 
explain the discrepancy between the accounts of Cameron and Radcliffe- 
Brown regarding the anomaly or propriety of the marriages in question. 
Cameron was not a trained observer but he described the customs of 
a tribe which was still in existence. Radcliffe-Brown’s account is 
based apparently on the information of a single native at a time when 
the tribe had vanished. Even granting Radcliffe-Brown’s table, he 
has proven only that of two groups of totems, any member of one of 
these groups may marry any member of the other group, and again, 
that of two groups of classes any member of one of these groups may 
marry any member of the other group. This is proof of equivalence 
in function only. But Radcliffe-Brown gives some evidence which 
indicates that his informant treated the class division as the primary 
one. This informant stated that he would apply certain relationship 
terms to all the members of one class no matter to what totem clan 
they might belong (p. 429), and also gave the class name priority to 
the totem in his description of individuals (p. 428), a small but important 
point. ‘The fact that Ridley described the class system of the Kamilaroi 
tribe many years before he discovered what he termed the totemic 
sub-divisions of these classes is also a significant indication that the 
class division of the tribes of this type is a primary one. 
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It therefore appears legitimate to draw the following conclusions : 


(1) A RELATIONSHIP term in Australia is potentially but not necessarily 
an index of social behaviour ; it does not necessarily imply a recognition 
of genealogical relationship, nor does the application of one relationship 
term to many individuals prove the existence of a social solidarity 
between such individuals. ‘The definition of the classificatory relation- 
ship term by N. W. Thomas as an expression of the status of an 
individual as a member of a group appears to be a more accurate 
interpretation of the significance of the term. 
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(2) THERE is a degree of correlation between the existing kinship 
terminology, kinship marriage rule, and class marriage rules of the 
Australian tribes but it has not been proven that any one of these 
correlated features is more fundamental than another. 


(3) AUSTRALIAN class divisions represent primary divisions of the 
tribes. 

Wirtu regard to Australian kinship terminology, the view of McLennan 
and Westermarck that kinship terms originated as terms of address 
appears reasonable. There is magic in a name, or in other words, 
there is a possibility of magical effects resulting from the use of a 
personal name, so natives avoid the use of the personal name if an 

impersonal term can serve the purpose. The impersonal kinship 

term which applies to many individuals of equivalent social status is 

often sufficiently precise to indicate the person addressed or referred 

to, and as it has a distributed quality its use avoids magical consequences. 

The use of the class name as a term of address and reference is very ; 
common in Central Australia, and Ridley (1875, p. 51) gives some phrases 
in the Wailwun dialect (Kamilaroi type of language) which exemplify , 
the same practice in that region. Kinship terminology and class : 
nomenclature are closely correlated in a tribe with a developed class 
system. A class name is a constant for each individual except under 
very exceptional circumstances (cf. Strehlow, 1913, p. 74). On the . 
other hand a relationship term is a dependent variable. The same 
person is designated by a different kinship term by different individuals ti 
of a tribe, and even between the same two persons a change of relation- 
ship status consequent to marriage may change the relationship term a 
or terms used between them. The class name is therefore even more ; 
useful than the kinship term as a term of address and reference in 
systems of four and eight class divisions. 


DwuRING our visit to Mount Liebig in 1932, a party of Pintubi natives 
came in. ‘The Ngalia men in camp had not met these men previously. 
The meeting was staged in full dress and with a preliminary war-like 
dance as Spencer and Gillen have described (1927, ii, p. 506). The 
parties then sat down in separate groups and the papulonangi natari 
—looking over the strangers—took place. Local men strolled over to 
the strangers and introductions were made with much pointing. 
Class names were exchanged first, and from this basis relationships 
were discussed. ‘This is an illustration of the manner in which the 
class name summarises the relationship status of all members even of 
neighbouring tribes, and serves as a ready-reference index by virtue 
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was concerned with “ Who is your father’s father?” This method 
of inquiry is appropriate where local group, and not class conditions, 
are predominant. 


Wirt regard to Australian social organisation and marriage rules, 
Malinowski (1913) has demonstrated that the typical social unit in 
Australia is the family group. This feature is so apparent that it 
was recorded by Dampier in the first description of the aborigines 
(1699, p. 465). Radcliffe-Brown has emphasised the importance of 
these local groups or hordes in Australian kinship systems (1930, 
PP. 35, 59, 435). The local group in all Australian social systems 
appears to be the actual exogamous unit. 


SraRTING from this practically constant feature of Australian life, the 
key to the interpretation of the various forms of Australian social 
organisation and marriage rules would appear to be that the primary 
line of demarcation between the various systems lies not in the 
differentiation of the Kariera and Aranda norms, but in the relative 
predominance of the local group or the class division in marriage 
arrangements. 


Wuere there is a purely local-group organisation, as is illustrated in 
Howitt’s list of Kurnai marriages (1880, pp. 227-229), marriage 
arrangements are concerned with the propriety of marriages with 
this, that, and the other local group only. Under these circumstances 
the kinship principle, as Firth has described for Melanesia (1930, 
p. 236), is not a determinant but only a barrier against the union of 
close relatives. The marriage rules, expressed in kinship terms, 
therefore are prohibitions, and take the form of local rules with a 
limited range of application, and capable of considerable variation in 
neighbouring districts. 


On the other hand where class divisions are completely predominant, 
appropriate marriages are defined throughout the whole area, where 
such divisions are dominant, and this may cover the extent of many 
tribes. Kinship terminology is closely correlated with class nomen- 
clature in such systems. Under these circumstances, as marriage 
rules can be positively defined in class nomenclature, the marriage 
rules can also be expressed in a positive form in kinship terms. 


IN a previous paper (1932, p. 29), I have pointed out that the inter- 
marriage of a limited number of exogamous groups, which may be 
clans or classes, in accordance with some definite rule for any con- 
siderable period must result in these groups becoming associated one 
with another in a definite pattern of genealogical relationships. Such 
genealogical relationships may or may not be recognised by the members 
of the groups, but in either case are implicit in the system. The 
relationship terminology, which also has a genealogical basis, therefore 
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conforms to the same pattern. Naturally, if the number of exogamous 

units involved be variable, or if the marriage rules be vague either in 

definition or practice, no definite pattern of the intermarrying groups 

will become apparent. The genealogical patterns which result from 

the varying forms of regulated inter-marriage of exogamous units from 

two up to thirty-two in number were considered in the same paper. 

Three “norms” of marriage rule were found to form genealogical 

and relationship patterns which corresponded to descriptions of 

Australian social systems, namely, the Kariera, Aranda, and Karadjeri. : 
The correlation of class name and kinship term in the case of the actual 
Karadjeri tribe is unsatisfactory (Piddington, 1932, p. 348), local 
group conditions being dominant. The Ungarinyin terminology fits 
the Karadjeri pattern exactly, but elaborate kinship-prohibitions in 
marriage rules lead to a pattern which is quite anomalous. The 
Mangarai, Kamilaroi, Dieri, and Yaralde systems represent special 
developments of the pattern of the Aranda norm modified increasingly 
in that order by local-group factors in their respective marriage 
arrangements. The Kariera and Aranda systems present a close ‘ 
correlation of class name and kinship term which can be expressed in 
an exact pattern of these terms, representing tribal marriage rules 

which are precise both in definition and practice. 


Tue Kariera and Aranda are therefore typical tribal systems which “4 
stand in direct contrast to purely local-group organisations. ‘The "d 
latter represent a less elaborated type of organisation, and presumably 
the class systems have developed from them. The manner in which 
class systems have arisen and developed is quite unknown, but a 
discussion of the probable origin of the special features of these con- 
trasted types of organisation may bring about a better understanding 


of the nature of the various forms of Australian society. i 
In relation to a social system of totemic groups, each occupying a a 
separate and limited territorial area, the simplest regulations regarding 7 
marriage are the following : + 
(1) The prohibition of marriage between members of the same group, S 
i.e., between “ brother ” and “ sisters,” and between “ parents ”’ and * 
“ children.” ui 

a 
(2) WoMEN represent property, and regulated marriage is based on Py 
the exchange or barter of women. jh 
(3) Tue authority of a “ brother ” over the person of a “ sister” and e 
her children. In the latter case the formula becomes: the authority 2 
of a “ mother’s brother ” over the “ sister’s children.” ms 


(4) A taboo enforcing avoidance between a man and his “‘ mothers- 
in-law.” 
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TuesE regulations could develop as a result of the psychological 
reactions of the primitive family group which presumably preceded 
the local totemic group (cf. Lang and Atkinson, 1903; Freud, 1919). 


REGULATED marriages in conformity with these general principles 
would be concerned with the exchange of women between neighbouring 
groups, and so each group would contain members of other named 
groups as wives, and the use of kinship terms within a group would be 
associated with individuals known by different group names. Any 
term of relationship associated in this way with the name of a neigh- 
bouring totem-group by members of one group, would naturally be 
applied by them to the members of that particular group as a whole.t 


As “‘ mothers” could have different group names, the same kinship 
term and kinship status could be associated with more than one group. 
Conversely, women of the same group could appear as wives in more 
than one generation of another group, and so in this way one kinship 
term could be applied to individuals of different generations, and these 
individuals would tend to receive the same social status. 


PARALLEL cousins would be typically but not invariably of the same 
group, and so they usually would have the same status as “ brothers ”’ 
and “sisters.” ‘The nearest relative with whom a man could usually 
exchange “ sisters” in marriage, therefore, would be his cross-cousin, 
i.e., his “ father’s sister’s son” or his “ mother’s brother’s son.” 
But if such a marriage should take place the subsequent readjustment 
of kinship attitudes would result in a clash between the social attitudes 
dependent upon principles (3) and (4), as the mother-in-law of at least 
one of the husbands would be the wife of “‘ mother’s brother.”’ This 
clash would be even more marked if “ father’s sister” and “‘ wife’s 
mother’s brother’ were included in the kinship status of “ father ” 
and “‘ wife’s mother ” respectively, which would be the case if kinship 
terms were associated with group names, as has been assumed, and is 
exemplified in certain Australian tribes. The tendency to avoid this 
clash would mean a tendency to avoid marriage with a “ near ” cross- 
cousin. If marriage with a first cousin were avoided, the nearest 
marriageable relation would be a second cousin, i.e., marriage would 
be avoided with a “‘ near” cross-cousin, but would not be avoided 
between the children of cross-cousins. This prohibition represents 
the Aranda “ norm ” of marriage rule. This prohibition can also be 
expressed in the form that a man must not marry any woman who 
is a nearer relative than “mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter,” but this method of expression appears to be foreign to 
the mentality of the Aranda native. 


tThis assumption represents the feature which Radcliffe-Brown has termed the 
principle of the solidarity of the clan. This would be not a developed, but a 
primitive, feature according to the present view. (Cf. Thomas, 1906, p. 97.) 
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IN a more advanced stage of culture as in present-day Melanesia, 

where the natives are property holders and where property and social 

rights descend in the female line, a tendency may appear for the marriage 

of first cousins to take place, as the son can inherit from the father by 

this means (cf. Malinowski, 1929, p. 177). No such influence has 

appeared in Australia to oppose the natural development of the general 

tendencies of the features of the social life. On the other hand, the 

clash of kinship attitudes is particularly inconvenient in Australia on ' 
account of the fact that this social life is still carried on in small family 

groups. Consequently the Kariera “ norm” of marriage rule is rare 
in Australia, and even in the Kariera tribe marriage of actual cross- 
cousins is unusual (Radcliffe-Brown, 1930, p. 210). In other tribes 

where this marriage is apparently possible, it is permitted only between 

“distant” cross-cousins (cf. Roth, 1897, p. 69; Radcliffe-Brown, 

1930, pp. 225, 235; Elkin, 1932, p. 69). This, as we have seen, is 

only another method of expressing the Aranda “ norm.” This appears 

to be a reasonable explanation of the prevalence of this marriage rule 

over the greater part of Australia. 


> 
As the Aranda norm is the general rule, the tendency of the Australian ‘ 
tribes in general has been to develop the characteristic group and , 
relationship pattern associated with this norm. 
Tue Aranda “ norm” of marriage rule demands a system of at least ‘ 
six exogamous groups (Fry, 1932, p. 30), but such a system will not ‘ 
permit the exchange of sisters in marriage. If “ brothers ” exchange 
“sisters ’’ in marriage, at least eight intermarrying divisions are 
required. The logical conclusion of the operation of the Aranda ’ 
“norm ”’ of marriage rule is reached therefore in tribes such as the Hi, 
Aranda with eight intermarrying divisions individuaily named. if 
THE principle of the exchange of women can also operate in a significant ys 


manner in relation to marriages between individuals of different gener- 
ations. If a man give his “ sister’s daughter” to another man in 
marriage, the latter can create parity by giving his “ sister’s daughter ” 
in return. Radcliffe-Brown was the first to draw attention to this 
form of marriage arrangement. It was described originally as the 
Variety (a) of Type II. marriages, and as the marriage of a man with 
his ‘‘ mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter’s daughter ” 
(1913, p. 192). This relationship has been altered to the equivalent 
expression “ sister’s daughter’s husband’s sister’s daughter,” which 
indicates the nature of the exchange of women (1930, p. 434). 
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IF, in addition to the last method of exchange, “ sisters ” be exchanged 
in marriage the wife of “ sister’s son” would be the “ sister” of his 
“sister's husband.” ‘Therefore the relationship status of “ sister’s 
daughter’s husband’s sister” would be equivalent to that of “ sister’s 
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son’s wife”’; and “ sister’s daughter’s husband’s sister’s daughter ”’ 
would be equivalent in status to “ sister’s son’s daughter.”’ All these 
equivalent relationships fit into the pattern of the Aranda system ; 
“ sister’s son’s daughter ”’ and “ sister’s daughter’s husband’s sister’s 
daughter ” are of the same class as “ wife,” and in some tribes of this 
type they are called “ wife.” The distinction of marriageable women 
of this relationship status from mnon-marriageable “ daughter’s 
daughters” who belong to the status of “younger siscers,” may 
have been a factor in the systematisation of the social organisations 
with eight class divisions. 


Ir is the general custom in Australian tribes for the older men to 
possess the younger women as wives. ‘The rule of exchanging 
“sister's daughters” is an obvious explanation for the custom of 
permitting marriage with certain women of the second descending 
generation. It will be noted that the “‘sister’s daughter” of the older 
man in such a marriage marries a man of her own generation, while 
the latter’s “sister’s daughter” represents the second descending 
generation to the man to whom she is given in exchange. 


ANOTHER aspect of the same principle could be a factor in the appear- 
ance of the Karadjeri “‘ norm ” of marriage rule which Radcliffe-Brown 
has defined as “‘a man marries his ‘ mother’s brother’s daughter’ 
but may not marry his ‘ father’s sister’s daughter’ ”’ (1930, p. 53), 
and as “ a unilateral (matrilineal) cross-cousin marriage ” (1930, p. 341). 
If a man should marry his “ father’s sister’s daughter” his wife’s 
*‘ mother’s brother”’ would be his “ father,” and he would not be 
able to give his “ sister’s daughter” in exchange as this would mean 
that the “ father’ would marry his “ daughter’s daughter.” On the 
other hand marriage with a “ mother’s brother’s daughter” who is 
not a “ father’s sister’s daughter ” is compatible with the exchange of 
“sister's daughters.’’ In the pattern of this Karadjeri norm, “sisters” 
are not exchanged in marriage, and “ sister’s daughter’s husband’s 
sister’s daughter ” is not equivalent to “ sister’s son’s daughter,” and 
the latter is not marriageable. However, M. and R. Piddington 
state that marriage with a “ sister’s son’s daughter” is permitted in 
the Karadjeri tribe (1932, p. 348), and Elkin mentions that “‘ mother’s 
brother” may marry “ father’s sister” in this tribe (1932, p. 300) 
which also does not conform to the pattern of the norm. The 
Karadjeri “norm” therefore, as described, does not correspond to 
the marriage customs of the Karadjeri tribe. The positive form of 
} expression ‘‘ marries his ‘ mother’s brother’s daughter’” is not an 
’ article in the tribal marriage arrangements, and the marriage rule is 
i more correctly represented in a purely negative form, the prohibition 
of marriage with the “ father’s sister’s daughter’ however not being 
extended to include “ mother’s brother’s daughter.” This means 
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that the Karadjeri “‘ norm” represents a local group rule. Elkin has 
found the explanation of the Karadjeri rule in the custom on that coast 
of including “ father’s sister ” in the relationship attitude of “ father,” 
and “ wife’s mother’s brother” in the avoidance status of “ wife’s 
mother ” (1932, p. 302). A double clash of relationship attitudes will 
result if “ father’s sisters’ daughter” be married. The prohibition 
against the latter marriage does not oppose the exchange of “ sister’s 
daughters ”’ which is a feature of the marriage customs on that coast. ; 


RaDCLIFFE-BROwWN’s description of the Ungarinyin system (1930, : 
p- 338) suggests the existence of a marriage rule in that tribe to the 
effect that a man marries his “ father’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter” but not his “mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter.”” He also states that the Yaralde system prohibits marriage 
with a woman representing either of these degrees of kinship (1930, 
p- 453). But the relationship terminology of these tribes in each case 
does not conform to the relationship pattern which represents the 
expression of the respective “norm.” (Fry, 1932, p. 31). These 


tribes represent predominantly local-group organisations, and therefore 
it is to be expected that marriage customs would be expressed only in : 
marriage rules of a prohibitory type. Radcliffe-Brown has worded 5 


his descriptions of the marriage arrangements of these tribes in such 
terms, but the positive form of expression is suggested in the instance 
of the Ungarinyin tribe, and his interpretation of the Yaralde system 5 
in his later paper apparently makes the kinship prohibitions to marriage as 
too extensive. This was not the case in his original description of ad 
the Yaralde customs. (1918, p. 232). . 
Tue Bardi, a neighbouring tribe to the Karadjeri and Ungarinyin, 
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has a purely local-group organisation. Elkin has deduced certain t 
marriage rules couched in kinship terms in a positive form to express Ls, 
the marriage customs of this tribe. But these rules are qualified by a 


the condition that they do not apply to close relatives (1932, p. 311), 
which appears to be a contradiction in terms. Marriage rules in a 
prohibitory form only are appropriate to the case. 

THE discussion so far of the various factors which are concerned in 
Australian marriage rules has ranged between purely local-group 
organisations, highly developed class systems, and systems which 
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represent a compromise between these two contested forms of organ- Si 
isation. It is therefore necessary to recapitulate the argument to te 
some extent in order to present it in a possible historical perspective. 1h 
THE intermarriage of local totemic groups in accordance with any a 
set custom will cause these groups to be associated in such a way that 35 
4" 


a pattern of genealogical sequences of named groups will tend to appear, 
and consequently certain groups will tend to present to one another 
certain statuses of relationship which may be expressed in relationship 


terms. 
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MarRIAGE arrangements at this stage are not clearly defined, being 
primarily concerned with prohibitions regarding marriage with 
members of certain neighbouring groups, each of which is invested 
with a certain relationship status. With an indefinite number of local 
groups intermarrying under these vague arrangements, the appear- 
ance of any constant or widespread association of group name and 
relationship term is prevented. Consequently classificatory relation- 
ship terms have a limited and vague range of application. 


But the consolidation in some unknown way of these numerous 
totemic groups into two named exogamous class divisions has the 
following important consequences : 


(1) Regular genealogical sequences of these named divisions become 
apparent in either the male or female line according to descent. 


(2) Class names and kinship terms fall into definite associations for 
each individual of the groups concerned, and the range of application 
of these classificatory kinship terms is extended to all the members of 
the groups comprised in these class divisions. 


(3) A generalised marriage rule in a positive form can find expression 
for the first time, as the class names are linked together in the case 
of every marriage. The operation of this rule is subject to the 
restrictions imposed by the kinship principle, but merely giving 
expression to the generalised rule will have transformed marriage 
customs into marriage law, making for the simplification of marriage 
arrangements by bringing a crispness into the definition between 
right and wrong marriages. An important example of this is that now 
all parallel cousins belong to the same class and their non-marriage- 
able status is defined. Conversely, a predominance of local-groups 
conditions over this class rule may result in marriage between certain 
i parallel cousins not being prohibited, in which case the anomaly of 


Hi the marriage of two individuals of the same class name will appear. 
} THE appearance and adoption of four named classes represents an 
if unconscious “ legal enactment ” regarding the prohibition of marriage 


between members of immediately-succeeding generations, and the 
j permission of marriage between certain members of alternate genera- 
tions. The closer correlation of class name and kinship term in this 
7 type of system gives the class name more importance as a term of 
' address, and, conversely, the association of kinship terms with these 
more definite groups results in a greater degree of definition in the use 
of the classificatory kinship term. With a four-class system there is a 
tendency for the totemic groups to be of less importance in marriage 
arrangements than in the case of the simple dual division, but they 
are still important in the numerous tribes of the Kamilaroi type, and 
in the coastal tribes. 
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A sysTEM of eight named classes represents the logical conclusion of 
the free operation of all the general principles concerned in the shaping 
of Australian marriage regulations. It also represents unconscious 
legislation regarding the propriety of marriage with the nearest possible 
relative, prohibiting marriage with a cross-cousin, and distinguishing 
a marriageable “ sister’s son’s daughter ” from a “ daughter’s daughter” 
who cannot be married. The tightening up of marriage arrangements 
within the range of dominance of this system is illustrated by the strict 
conformity to the full demands of the “ norm” which was enforced : 
in the northern Aranda and Luritja people with eight named divisions, 
and the comparative laxity of the marriage rules in the southern repre- 
sentatives of these trikes where the class system is less developed 
(Strehlow, 1913, pp. 75, 87). In eight class systems the correlation 
of class name and kinship term is practically complete, and the class 
name is a common term of address and reference. 


IN areas where eight-class divisions are present the association of 

totems with individuals is often fortuitous, and totems usually are not 

concerned in marriage arrangements. Hereditary totemism plays a R 
part in the marriage rules of the Mangarai tribe, leading to a partial 
prohibition of the exchange of sisters in marriage, but apparently not : 
altering otherwise the general rules of the Aranda marriage system in 
regard to marriages between persons of the same generation. 


THE more differentiated forms of named class divisions are of the 
greatest value in sparsely populated regions where social contacts are bt 
few but widely-spaced in all directions. As women of marriageable | 
status may be hard to find in these areas of scanty population, a wide- | 
spread and easily-identifiable relationship system is a necessity. iA 
These are the conditions therefore under which elaborated class 
systems would be most likely to appear, to persist, and to spread as a tte 
cultural feature. These are actually the conditions which are associated 
with the existence of eight-class divisions. 

ON the other hand, in more densely populated districts, a multiplicity 3 
of local-group names is most useful in the distinction and identification 
of the numerous family groups. Under these circumstances also a 
man does not have to look far afield for a woman of marriageable 
status, and a wide-spread and elaborately cross-checked system of 
kinship status is not necessary. The tendency therefore is against 
the introduction of the more differentiated forms of class division into 
such areas, but rather towards a reversion to unsystematised local- 
group conditions if class divisions are already in existence. ‘The most 
densely populated districts of Australia on the whole have been the j 
coastal regions, and purely local-group organisations, or the dominance 
of local-group factors over those of the class divisions, are the features 7 
of social organisations which have been observed most usually in these i 


districts. 
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THe partial penetration, or decadence, of the eight-class system on 
the north-western coast of Western Australia is a striking example of 
the results of the tendencies under discussion. ‘The population there 
is more numerous than in the interior, the influence of the class rule 
is therefore weakened, and the local-group factor is strengthened. 
A difficult terrain, and hostility of neighbouring tribes also limit free 
communications. Under such circumstances if marriages between 
the correct local-groups under the class rule be inconvenient, it is to 
be expected that marriages contrary to that rule but of greater con- 
venience would take place. If such irregular marriages became 
customary a new pattern of class intermarriages and kinship terms 
would appear, which would vary from district to district. The class 
names would have little functional importance and would tend to 
disappear altogether. These are the observed features of the tribal 
systems on that coast. 


THE rigid legal system of eight-classes was not introduced into New 
South Wales, so marriages in that country have never been so strictly 
controlled as in Central Australia. Hindrances to free communication 
would be capable of producing, by the mechanism suggested above, 
those variations of class intermarriage which are such a marked 
feature of the various tribes of the Kamilaroi type. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ENQUIRIES INTO RELIGION AND CULTURE: by Christopher 
Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 1933. (8s. 6d.) 


In this volume Mr. Dawson has collected fifteen papers written since the 
Great War, prefacing them with an Introduction to explain their general 
scope and purpose. Most of the papers had already been published, four 
having appeared in this Review: one or two important articles are printed 
for the first time. The Introduction suggests that the unity of the volume 
consists in the community of aim shown in all its sections, and in their 
dealing with a common problem. No reader can fail to admit this sincere 
and modest claim: unity is clearly apparent in spite of the variety of 
subjects and the masses of well ordered detail in each chapter. This unity 
Mr. Dawson further defines by saying that the modern problem of social 
survival is not only political and economic: it is above all religious. 


Tue book falls into three divisions. In the first and second each chapter 
makes evident in its own way the author’s insistent enquiry as to how we 
have come to our present state of unrest and disharmony—that conflict 
between material and spiritual in which the whole world now seems to be 
involved. The papers on Fascism, Bolshevism, and the Chinese situation 
deal with limited areas of enquiry: a more general treatment is found in 
those on the World Crisis, Industrialism, Religion and Civilisation; and 
Civilisation and Morals. In the chapter called Cycles of Civilisation 
Mr. Dawson’s remarkable scholarship is seen to full advantage ; and every 
page in these divisions expounds and amplifies his view of human history 
as a process of spiritual development, and his sense of our own time as a 
critical period for the whole future of that development. 


Tue third division of the book begins with a chapter on Islamic Mysticism 
which again shows remarkable scholarship, but has perhaps a less obvious 
connection with the main theme. This is followed by chapters with a 
specifically Christian and Catholic tone and purpose. Of those the study 
of St. Augustine is the most remarkable, particularly in its exposition of 
the saint’s social theory. Christianity and Sex (which secured wide attention 
when first published) is a notable presentation of the orthodox view upon 
sex in social life. Two chapters on Religion expound the Catholic attitude 
with earnestness, reason and grace. 


In his Introduction Mr. Dawson confesses himself a sociologist: and 
English sociology is much the richer by his adhesion and by his already 
outstanding achievements. This will not prevent his fellow students of 
the science raising certain questions, and perhaps making certain criticisms. 
The clear line of demarcation laid down between sociology and theology 
plus philosophy at the beginning is not so clearly maintained in the substance 
of the book; this is mentioned not as necessarily to be condemned, but 
because it raises doubts as to the practicability of such clear delimitation if 
theology and philosophy are to have any valid relation to social life. Many 
sociologists will refuse to accept the attribution of values in social life to 
spiritual sources ; on this rationalist and Catholic cannot well be at one. 
The present reviewer, though in close sympathy with Mr. Dawson’s outlook, 
and deeply indebted to him intellectually, feels that he would like to know 
more of the “formal principles” which are possessed by the “ spiritual 


factors which affect the life of society ” and of that “ objective and realist 
sense of spiritual truth ” towards which Mr. Dawson thinks that we must 
move. A. F. 
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VON HUSSERL ZU HEIDEGGER: Kritik der phanomenologischen 
philosphie, von Dr. Julius Kraft, Privat dozent an der Universitit 
Frankfurt a.M. 1932. Hans Buske, Leipzig. 124 pp. RMs.40, 
thick paper covers. 


Dr. KraFT quotes on the title page this passage (with which few will 
disagree) from Husserl himself :— 


“THE present position of the Sciences in Europe calls for radical 
consideration.” 


Sucu is the key-note of this book. 


In its ordinary meaning phenomenology is the systematised study of 
phenomena as temporary, finite expressions of an underlying reality— 
expressions alike physical, biological, and sociological, and each of these 
again alike objective and subjective. 


BuT the phenomenology of Husserl and his school is much more than this. 
It is an attempt to reach the essences of phenomena, and is therefore also 
called pure phenomenology ;* and, in the view of its founder, is regarded 
as precedent even to metaphysics itself. It is not, however, a system, 
but a methodology, that Husserl and his followers have applied to elucidate 
the foundations of culture, including religion, art, and sociology. r 


Dr. Krart tells us that during its lifetime of thirty years it has won wide 
recognition, not only in the philosophical disciplines from logic to religion ; 
for in mathematics, physics, biology, psychology, and sociology it plays 
at least a methodic role ; and it is not inaccurate to say that it has helped to 
mould the intellectual features of the dawn of this twentieth century. 5 


Husserw’s call for a philosophy as rigorous science (“als strenge Wissen- 
schaft ”) has, indeed, proved an immense stimulus to German thought ; 
though, as Dr. Kraft sets out to prove, his phenomenology has failed, as 
a universal ‘‘ Sachphilosophie ’” (philosophy of facts and realities), and in its | 
latest development by Heidegger has become transformed into its opposite, ota 


namely (in the opinion of our author) a mere ultimate play upon words ibs 
(“ gekiinstelte Verbaltechnik”). His distrust of Heidegger’s views (shall ee 
we surmise also, the main ground of it ?) is shown at the outset of his section Ee 
on that philosopher by his critical remarks on the first publication of bes 
Heidegger—a work on the medieval schoolman, Duns Scotus. ie 
Tue work before us essays the task of showing how this paradoxical result ey 
has come about. Kraft finds parallels to this “ Husserl to Heidegger” i 


movement in the famous transitions from Plato to Plotinus, from Aristotle 
to Aquinas, from Kant to Hegel—all four in his opinion, declensions of 
power from the originals due to the exuberant cultivation of the seeds of 
error latent in the parent systems. In parenthesis—and without expressing 


ae a 





7 4 He » 
our own view of the justness of the phrase “gekiinstelte Verbaltechnik : 
from which we are debarred by our insufficient acquaintance with the philo- a 
sophy of Heidegger—we get the impression that Dr. Kraft has a strong mt, 
prepossession, fortified by his disciple-ship of Kant, against Medievalism, * 
*IDEEN ZU EINER REINEN PHANOMENOLOGIE UND PHANOMENOLOGISCHEN PHILISOPHIE, ie 

Halle, 1913, and other important more recent works, the latest being MEDITATIONS ca 
CaRTESIENNES, Paris, 1931. 1 
See also SocioLocIcaL Review, 1925, April, p. 162, WesEN UND FORMEN DER % 


SyMPATHIE : von Max Scheler; review by E. Ingram Watkin. 
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Catholicism, and Mysticism, which blinds him to the merits of those 
particular world orientations. 

To carry out his task, Kraft deals successively with the main tenets of 
Husserl himself, of Scheler, and of Heidegger. 


ScHELER, he rds, as without doubt the personality of greatest breadth 
and richness of equipment among the leaders of the phenomenological 
school, and gifted with a style that frequently reaches brilliantly fascinating 
heights.t In opposition to Husserl, Scheler regards philosophy not as 
borrowing its canons of logic from the natural sciences, but as possessing 
its own conception of evidence which is not chained to the conventional 
canon of logical consistency. 


Wuence his opinion that there is no universally valid, but only an individu- 
ally valid, World-view (Weltanschauung) which, however, can be won only 
by a method which itself is of universal validity. This whole conception 
of Scheler’s (adopted later by Hartmann) our critic identifies with Relativism, 
and condemns as substantially scepticism (“‘ aporetisch”). And if individuals 
—as is the common assumption—are, ultimately and absolutely, beings 
independent of and impenetrable by, each other, it is difficult to avoid 
Kraft’s conclusion. That common assumption, however, demands the 
careful consideration it has not yet received by philosophers. 


THE point is intimately allied with the view taken of that elusive thing, 
personality. Increasing attention is now being given to this cardinal 
aspect of every man.{ 

For Heidegger, in this following Scheler, man is essentially finite—a view 
widely prevalent. A powerful thinker has adopted in recent years the com- 
plementary view that the mind of man is open to the infinite. We refer 
to the eminent mathematician of Goettingen, Professor Hermann Weyl, 
who has given vivid expression to the aspect of man (in opposition to 
Heidegger) in his THE Oren Wor p, a course of three lectures on the 
metaphysics of science delivered to Yale University (Oxford Press, 1932), 
wherein Weyl gives a valuable historical sketch of the evolution of this 
conception of infinity. 

Amoncst other influential modern works he mentions, Dr. Kraft has devoted 
careful attention to the Ethik of Nicolai Hartmann (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1925), which applies the methodology of the Husserl school to fundamental 
ethical problems, being, indeed, our author states, a systematisation and 
development of Scheler’s Eru1k—the treatise he considers, along with IDEEN, 
the parent-work of Husserl, the most important of this whole school. 


In the course of his exposition Dr. Kraft essays another object—the 
separation of those elements of the school he considers unsound from those 
wherein he concurs. 


His handling of his theme impresses us as acute and penetrating ; and his 
style as orderly and witty. Considering the subtlety of the subject its 
measure of lucidity compares favourably with that of much German 
philosophic literature known to us. 


His conclusion is that even if Husserl has demonstrated the impossibility 
of empiricism as a satisfactory interpretation of reality, it is equally true 


tA list of his chief works is given. (p. 56.) 
tg i. magazine, entitled CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY (George Allen and 
nwin). 
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that Husserl’s own substitute, Phenomenology, in the hands of its author 
or of his school, has proved unsatisfactory; he regards it, in fact, not as 
scientific but as intuitional. 


Wuat then is to be done? Once more our critic raises in effect the famous 

cry “ Back to Kant ”—and to the critical philosophy with its warning to 

man that he must learn the lesson of self-limitation (Selbstbeschrankung), 

repeated by the great Goethe in his famous words, “ In der Beschrinkung 

zeigt sich erst der Meister,” and cease to erect imposing structures of thought 

that pretend to comprehend all and everything.§ Let him, instead, be 

content, as philosopher, with the gradual approach to an understanding of 

the great problems of thought won by the labours of each successive 

generation in co-operation with its predecessors. 

IN studying this able critique there has more than once occurred to us the 

wish that author, clearly an independently-minded and gifted thinker, 

should give us another critique—this time of a work that has appeared of 

recent years in our own language, and which, as an important part of its 

theme, deals with the function of phenomenologies—though expressly 

excluding from its view the Pure Phenomenology of the Husserl school. 

The work referred to is AETERNITAS, by Professor H. F. Hallett, of London 

University (Oxford Press, 1930). In our opinion, this work will become a ; 
classic on its important triple theme of time, duration, and eternity—vital 

elements of every philosophy which we think might have played a more 
effective role in Dr. Kraft’s critique of the Phenomenological School. 


Ir is impossible here to enter into detailed examination of Dr. Kraft’s 

book ; but the reviewer cannot avoid the impression that this critic has done 

a real service in indicating many important defects in the Husserl School 5 
of Philosophy. On the other hand, he has not equally succeeded in recog- 
nising the valuable contribution it has made. 


By a happy chance we note that there have recently appeared translations 

by well-known English philosophers of two of the more important works ) 
this German School of Pure Phenomenology. We refer to Ipgas by 

Edmund Husserl, translated by Professor Boyce Gibson, and to Eruics by 

Nicolai Hartmann, translated by Dr. Stanton Coit—both in George Allen % 

and Unwin’s famous Library of Philosophy, edited by Professor Muirhead. oF 

Readers unacquainted with German have thus the opportunity of judging 

these works for themselves. tf 


IN conclusion, we think that Dr. Kraft’s little work—and we have in mind ber 
not only the main text, but the many interesting footnotes and references Ne 
to modern philosophical and sociological works in the German language— 
cannot but be stimulating and useful to the student of philosophy and 
sociology. Dr. Kraft has himself contributed publications to the science of 
Sociology, and, though, on balance, he views the influence of Phenomen- 
ology on this science as prejudicial, he speaks in warm praise of the : 
penetrating and richly abundant, if unsystematic, observations of Scheler f 
on sociological subjects. He tells us that in his (as yet) unpublished 
Anthropology, Scheler places man, individual and social, at the centre 


of his philosophy. “oe 








4$Die auf eine Erfassung des Alls der Dinge abzielt. (p. 123.) 
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INSECURITY, A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA: by Abraham Epstein. 
(Smith and Haas, New York. 1933.) 


THE main body of this important work is an exhaustive study of all forms 
of social insurance in the United States and elsewhere. It covers voluntary 
and compulsory health insurance, old age and invalidity pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, widows’ pensions and family insurance, but chiefly con- 
centrates attention on unemployment insurance. This survey of schemes 
of social insurance actually in operation is preceded by a discussion of the 
henomena of unemployment in America and of the remedies that have 
tried and discussed. 
Mr. Epstein shows that even in good years unemployment in America has 
been a serious problem, though not taken seriously by captains of industry 
and governing bodies, and that the means provided for diminishing its 
itude and mitigating its effects have been very inadequate, if not 
entirely futile. He presents a very lurid but fully documented picture of 
the general collapse of trade and disappearance of working-class savings 
since 1929, and of the breakdown of pions charity in the task of coping 
with the miseries of fifteen millions of unemployed. 


In discussing proposed remedies he finds nothing to recommend in those 
that are urged as in harmony with the American tradition of competitive 
individualism. On the other hand, he regards limitation of child labour, 
old age pensions, reduction of working hours without reduction of pay, 
and any well-designed schemes for carrying out useful public works during 
periods of depression of trade, as useful and beneficial, but, even all taken 
together, inadequate. He urges that the establishment of a compulsory 
and universal system of unemployment insurance, broadly on British lines, 
supported by contributions from workers, employers and the State, is 
essential to the continued existence of the capitalist social order. 


IN view of the scorn which has been poured on the British system in 
America, Mr. Epstein’s verdict on its effects, based on a comparison 
between British and American experience in the post-war period, is specially 
interesting. He holds that social insurance in Great Britain curtailed over- 
expansion of credit and industry during the brief post-war boom, diverted 
useless over-spending in good times to essential expenditure in bad times, 
safeguarded wage-rates, and by doing much, both directly and indirectly, 
towards maintaining the purchasing power of the masses, limited the 
depression of trade. G.S. 





CASTE AND CREDIT IN THE RURAL AREA: by S. S. Nehru, 
Ph.D., L.C.S. (Longmans. 1932. 6s.) 


IN connection with the Indian Banking Enquiry a statistical survey of rural 
indebtedness in 54 villages of the mid-Gangetic basin was arranged, and 
to Dr. Nehru the task of interpreting the results was assigned. As he 
failed to produce his report in time for inclusion in the official report he 
has published it separately. It contains statistical surveys of the manner 
in which the 52 castes in the area dealt with differ from one another in the 
en of their families, in the extent to which they are rack-rented, 
and their relative facilities for securing credit ; but no attempt is made to 
throw light upon the causes and consequences of the indebtedness of the 
peasantry. By way of speaeaesiion, dtm is thrown in a final chapter 


giving a meagre and superficial account of the praiseworthy effort at 
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“ Village Uplift” in the Rae Bareli District, which aims at the roots of 
poverty and degradation by encouraging realism in thought, and energetic 
self help and mutual help. Here again, there is no attempt to answer the 
question we must needs ask, what are the indications presented up to now 
of the probable success or failure of that attempt ? 


On the whole it is doubtful whether Dr. Nehru’s contribution to the work 
of the Banking Enquiry was what was expected or desired. 
G.S. 





JAMES STANSFELD: A VICTORIAN CHAMPION OF SEX 
EQUALITY : by J. L. and Barbara Hammond. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1932. 15s.) 


Tue Stansfeld Trustees, desiring that a record should be published of the 
career of Sir James Stansfeld, were fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, and they, on their part, in undertaking the work, 
have added substantially to the debt we already owe them. 


THE authors’ task was rendered more difficult by the lack of material, either 
in the form of letters or recollections of friends, with regard to the details of 
Stansfeld’s private tastes and thoughts, from which a vivid impression of 
his personality might have been obtained. This lack is partly due to the 
gap of time since Stansfeld’s death in 1898, but more to his character. 
or Stansfeld was a product—a very fine product—of the Puritan movement 
and of Nonconformity. He was one of those rare men in whom obedience 
to duty was a motive force overmastering all others, and yet whose con- 
ion of duty was untainted by religious fanaticism, generous and 
po ol The Nonconformist tradition and training was hostile to 
spontaneity, and exceptional sensitiveness made it impossible for Stansfeld 
to wear his heart on his sleeve. 


A native of Halifax, which town he represented in Parliament for 36 years, 
Stansfeld, at the age of 16, became a student of University College, London, 
and there caught the inspiration of Jeremy Bentham. Ten years after he 
became first the acquaintance and then the faithful friend of Mazzini, with ey 
whom he watched the outbreak of revolutionary fervour of 1848, and whose ‘ 
aspirations he shared. When Stansfeld entered Parliament in 1859 he 
speedily made his mark as a valuable recruit to the Radical wing of the 

Li Party, and was speedily invited to accept minor office in Palmerston’s 

administration. But in 1864 the Tory opposition seized upon Stansfeld’s 

friendship with Mazzini as a stick to beat the Government with, and 

Stansfeld resigned office, though Palmerston stood by him loyally. He was 

in office again as President of the newly constituted Local Government 

Board under Gladstone in 1871, and, while in other respects doing excellent 

work, was responsible for the natural, but disastrous, mistake of allowing 
the Health Department, represented by Sir John Simon, to be subordinated ; 
to the Poor Law officialdom, which was deeply impregnated with the crude 4 
Malthusianism of the twenties. 

IN 1874, when Mr. Gladstone appealed to the electorate and was defeated, 

Stansfeld made the crucial decision of his life. In obedience to his | 

and stern sense of duty he made what was especially to him the 
resolution to devote himself to the cause of the Repeal of the C.D. Acts, \ 
“ a hobby too nasty to be touched ” in the words of the Sheffield Independent, : 
and to sacrifice to that end his political career as a Radical leader. 
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THE opposition to State regulation of prostitution first appeared in 1868, 
when proposals were being mooted for extending its operation from naval 
and military stations to the country . It received a tremendous 
impetus when Josephine Butler threw into the agitation, succeeded 
in making it the issue of a by-election in Colchester, and inflicting a signal 
defeat on the Government. But the ground that was won by her chivalrous 
courage and enthusiasm was lost by inexperience and bad judgment. 
When, in 1872, the Home Secretary introduced a Bill to repeal the Acts, 
but also containing clauses similar to those later embodied in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, though the advocates of repeal in Parliament would 
have supported the measure, the extremists outside denounced it, and Mrs. 
Butler threw her influence into the same scale. In these circumstances it 
was impossible to force the Bill through against the strong opposition of the 
supporters of the Acts, and the Bill was dropped. The agitation ceased to 
excite the public mind, and only bored and disgusted it. ‘That was the 
situation when Stansfeld became a Vice-President of the National Associa- 
tion for Repeal, soon becoming accepted as the leader in Parliament, finally 
achieving success in 1886 after twelve years of arduous and painful effort. 
Tuis record is presented to us by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond with the lucidity, 
the sympathetic insight, and strenuous pursuit of accuracy in fact and 
fairness in judgment which always characterise their work. It is full of 
instruction, especially for reformers. G.S. 





ECONOMIC EQUALITY IN THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMON- 
WEALTH: by Prof. H. Stanley Jevons. Methuen & Co. 1933. (108s. 6d.) 
Tue scope of this book is wider than its title indicates. It sets forth an 
outline of the author’s scheme for a revolution of British industry and 
social organisation, and the establishment of a complete system of State 
Communism, with equality of incomes and abolition of money, and an 
exposition of the means by which this transformation is to be effected. 
It is surely a significant fact that this effort should come from one who is 
no visionary or agitator, but from a distinguished emeritus Professor of two 
universities, who has spent his life in economic research and teaching, a 
career to which the son of the most brilliant and original of British economists 
came easily by inheritance. 
Onz is provoked to ask, What made a Communist of Prof. Jevons? The 
completely unemotional and dispassionate spirit which is apparent on every 
supplies the answer. Communism is the conclusion to which the 
writer has been brought by his steady search for scientific truth. His 
book, therefore, is essentially a challenge to other thinkers, either to accept 
or refute its argument. 
THAT argument is by no means unfamiliar, but as coming from a professional 
economist has elements of novelty. The fundamental idea is that any 
particular social and economic order must rest upon a psychological basis, 
as well as upon the basis of the existing industrial technique, or, in other 
words, industrial and other activities depend partly on what people want, 
and partly upon the means they possess of satisfying their wants. That 
technique continues to change at an accelerating rate, with disturbing social 
effects, among which “ technological unemployment ” is prominent, is too 
familiar to need emphasising. . Jevons accordingly lays more stress 
upon changes in mass psychology, which, he believes, is more and more 
influenced by the aspiration for equality, an aspiration rooted in 
human nature, as primitive institutions clearly indicate, conscious, 
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vocal and potent from the time of the French Revolution onwards. In our 
own country, _= strides having been made in the direction of educational, 
social and political equality, mass aspiration must be directed more and 
more towards economic equality ; meanwhile the existing order of com- 
petitive capitalism is collapsing under the strain of its internal disharmonies, 
and reconstruction, thus made compulsory, can only reach stability by 
realising that aspiration. 

Tue benefits which Professor Jevons anticipates from the establishment of 
Communism include the elimination of the waste of competition, the 
replacement of compulsory unemployment by distributed leisure, and the 
attainment of much higher levels of industrial efficiency and standards of 
well-being. But he lays more stress on moral than on economic benefits. 
Competitive capitalism, he holds, is morally dysgenic. It gives its prizes 
not so much to the most able, as to the most determined strivers after success, 
to those in whom altruistic motives are weakest, or who have most effectively 
subordinated them to self seeking. Christian ethics and the ethics of 
competitive industry are in direct antagonism, and compromises between 
them are hypocritical. Only by way of Communism can Christian ethics 
attain their rightful power to shape our lives. 

From this position it follows naturally that Prof. Jevons is no believer in 
the Marxist doctrine of the Class War. He has no sympathy with Bolshevism 
and no fear of a Bolshevik revolution in Britain. Nor does he expect much 
of the Labour Party, with its skin-deep veneer of professed Socialism, 
dominated as it is by trade unions pursuing sectional aims. The necessary 
transformation must, he thinks, be effected by Socialist leadership of all who 
aspire for efficiency and justice, by means of gradual and peaceful reforms, 
developing the existing institutions, movements and social experiments : 
which embody Christian, Socialist and Communist principles. “ Planned 
evolution ” is his watchword. For the details of his planning the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. It deserves the careful attention of 


all reformers. G. S. 








DELINQUENCY AREAS. 18s. University of Chicago Press. 1929. 


THE JACK-ROLLER (A Delinquent Boy’s Own Story). 11s. 6d. | 
University of Chicago Press. 1930. + 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A DELINQUENT CAREER. 13s. 6d. 
University of Chicago Press. 1931. 

(Behaviour Research Fund publications): by Clifford R. Shaw. 

How are Chicago gangsters manufactured ? Mr. Shaw shows us over the 

where they are made, and allows us to see the actual process of 

production of two young “ gangsters.” 

Tue “ Delinquency Areas ” of Chicago are near the central business districts 

and large industrial centres. This is not a very surprising discovery, but 

Mr. Shaw’s maps and figures afford valuable evidence in support of the 

view that delinquency is largely attributable to the influence of a certain 

kind of environment. Thus Sidney (hero of the “ Natural History ”) lived 

in one of those neighbourhoods which, through the invasion of business, 

had deteriorated. Traditions and institutions had become disintegrated, 

until the only community spirit was that created by the gangs n the 

absence of cultural agencies and of restraining influences, the thing a : 

boy did was to go out into the streets and join a gang (for there were juvenile 

gangs, and very active too). He learnt to steal, as a kind of game, because 
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there was nothing more interesting to do. He was not told it was wrong— 
at least, by those whose standards he accepted. The agents of “ the law” 
were his natural enemies, and to outwit them was praiseworthy. The truce 
TEE aiecthn Tanah atienict dale ace dial te tle ren comaneniy. 
The hero was the “ big shot.” A successful theft under difficulties was an 
achievement of which to be proud. From a game, stealing became a 
business, seemingly more profitable and certainly more exciting than work. 
Of course, eventually he was caught and sent to some “ reformative ” 
institution. Here his education in crime really began ; for here were the 
experts, and (with the possible exception of sex) crime was the main interest 
and the main topic of conversation. He left with an increased knowledge 
of criminal lore ; and his natural tendency was to proceed to apply that 
knowledge and to make crime his profession. Thus his undoubted talents 
were misapplied and wasted, to his own detriment and to that of the 
community. 

In one of these books Hoover is quoted: ‘‘ It is not the delinquent child 
that is at the bar of judgment, but society itself.” I had for a moment a 
vision of The Dock, and therein (let us spare all our feelings and use that 
blessed word—) “ Society.” In the witness-box is the Juvenile Delinquent : 


“ INSTITUTIONAL life was only revengeful punishment. It offered no 
corrective, merely caused bitterness. . . . In all this world I could not 
find one grown-up person who understood.” 


** FIvE years in jail before I was 16. . . . That’s what made me a criminal. 
Doing time for . . . . just running away from a home where I couldn’t 
live in peace. . . . I became a criminal by turning to bad company 
when I was disgusted with life.” 

**. . . to reform a boy you have to change his spirit, not break it.” 

“ EVERYTHING that other boys had and enjoyed I was deprived of.” 
“T want my child to have all the things that were denied me.” 

“* CrIME not backed by — is wrong. . . . Big politicians can do 
no wrong.” (This makes us feel comfortably superior: of course 
this applies to the United States!) “‘ The worst crooks are never 
arrested.” 


WE need not assume that the delinquent is always right. When he urges 
in exculpation his lack of opportunity, bad environment and upbringing, 
the unfairness of the law and the folly and cruelty of its administration, it 
is well that we should consider how much justice there is in these accusations 
against Society. It is well to arouse Society to a sense of sin, but we do 
not want the delin t to lose his. It is a healthy thing to find excuses 
for others, but not for ourselves. It is not wise to encourage the 

revealed in Sidney’s story, to put the blame on others or on “ circumstances.” 
It is important to remember, however, that the “criminal” may feel 
justified (not merely excused) because he does not accept our code of laws 
or of morals—perhaps because he feels that this code is made to bolster 
up social arrangements which he feels to be unjust—perhaps because he 
knows little or nothing about any code but that derived from his home, 
his neighbourhood, his friends, or his gang. Sidney is turned out of his 
ity Gacetan tee bes comaniteed rage: the rent of the have done 


nothing worse than murder! Even Sidney feels of himself for 
having robbed an old white-haired man. He has a conscience, the gang 
has a code ; but neither agrees with the “ verdict of the court ” re the relative 
degrees of moral turpitude involved in particular actions. 
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Mr. SHAW has given us two detailed studies of two typical cases taken from 
‘* Delinquent Areas,” including the delinquent’s own story, which gives us 
very valuable information about his state of mind, his motives, his views 
about Society and about the arrangements made for his reform. It is clear 
from these stories (and from other cases mentioned in less detail, besides 
Mr. Shaw’s statistics) that “ punishment ” does not reform—certainly not 
when administered by uneducated officials, or by other delinquents whose 
betrayal of their comrades has been rewarded by the grant of special authority. 
A good home, good friends, and a good club, and the right kind of work, 
may accomplish wonders. Boys must have friends, and will join a club. 
Most of the boys mentioned by Mr. Shaw came from bad homes, had been 
led astray by older friends of the wrong sort, and had joined “ gangs” as 
a natural result. Where reformation was accomplished, ¢.g., in Stanley’s 
case, it was by means of satisfactory adjustment of the home, friends, club, 
and work relationships. We must renounce the superstition (fostered by 
such regulations as that which allows a child to see any film if it is accom- 
panied by its parent) that those who happen to have brought children into 
the world must be fit to have charge of them (or even of other children—for 
the ‘“‘ step ” relationship is shown by Mr. Shaw to be the cause of a great 
deal of early trouble). Another superstition which must go is that you can 
economise on education (except by improving it). Mr. Brandon, in a 
foreword to the “ Natural History,” gives figures showing that “a high- 
school diploma is practically immunity from prison,” and suggests “ that 
an intelligent civilisation should reach forth and borrow a couple of billions 
from the crime cost of 1940 and spend it in 1931.” “ The only way I could 
have quit,” says Sidney, “ would have been to have been taught something 
else as interesting.” ‘‘ I wished to know something else to do.” Those 
who oppose the raising of the school age should remember (apart from other 
weighty considerations) who is the Largest Employer of Idle Hands and 
Empty Minds. 

I HAVE only touched the fringe of the problems discussed in these books, 
which are so enthralling that even people with no interest in sociology might 
be recommended to read them in the same spirit as they would read an 


Edgar Wallace “ thriller.” When they have done so they will be interested 
in sociology. Warner Warcup. 








LES HOMMES ET LEURS TRAVAUX DANS LES PAYS DE LA 
MOYENNE GARONNE (AGENAIS, BAS-QUERCY): by Pierre 
Deffontaines. (Lille. 1932.) 
PROFESSOR DEFFONTAINES has produced, in this book, a very detailed study 
of the Middle Garonne Basin. The area lies between the ancient "0 
of the Central Massif of France and the low plains of the Landes. 
flanking plateaux of Jurassic limestones in the east give place to a lower 
zone where the calcareous upland soils mix with soft Tertiary clays and 
sands, giving a landscape sometimes ridged (“‘ pays de serres ”) and some- 
times low and rolling (‘‘ pays de mollasses’’). These two types of country- 
side are drained into a ade of river valleys of which the wide alluvial 
floors form Professor Deffontaines’ third ‘‘ paysage.” The main purpose 
of the book, however, is the study of the human landscape and, after a 
brief physical introduction, the work is divided into two parts dealing in 
turn with Settlement and Population, and with the Economic Life. In . 
the first of these, house types (from the earliest subterranean shelters) and ” 
settlement groups are described in some detail. This predominantly rural j 
area reveals two major types of rural settlement: scattered settlements 
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found in the “ mollasses ” country, and nucleated villages in the “ serres ”” 
regions. The first are areas of severalty holdings, the second of lands 
which were previously communal. Interesting comparisons might be made 
with the scattered settlements of many boulder clay regions in England and 
with the nucleated types of more porous districts. After discussing the 

t-day distribution of settlement and population, the author discusses 
the historical development in each case, tracing it backwards into the Middle 
Ages. While this treatment of history as the unfolding youth of an evolving 
present is admirable, the reversal of the sequence of events is open to criticism. 


Tue second part of the book transmutes the social landscape into an 
economic organisation, and the treatment is both geographical and historical. 
Finally the principal valleys are described as the arteries of the region 
through which the economic life flows into the major routeway of the 
Garonne and eventually by the Lower Garonne to the coast. 


Tue author has described a true socio-geographical region and in this 
study the Le Play formula of the rural area—Lieu: Travail: Peuple— 
is beautifully exemplified. The human landscape is the essential picture 
and the author’s methods combine those of the sociologist, the regionalist 
and the historical geographer. 


THE arrangement of the text is careful with that attention to detail which 
is characteristic of all Professor Deffontaines’ work. Yet the detail rarely 
obscures the major issues. The main text is preceded by an “ album ” of 
annotated photographs and by a list of colloquialisms. There is a wealth 
of footnotes throughout the book and a long bibliography is appended. 
Nevertheless the main impression is of a close and personal study of the 
region by an observer and an interpreter. 

A DETAILED regional study of this type is in the tradition of the French 
geographers. But in England a regional study on this scale and including 
so intimate a treatment of rural aspects has yet to appear. D.S. 





THE RECORDING ANGEL: by J. A. Hobson. 


Tuis earth is the stage where the Almighty, having injected man with 
curiosity and social feelings, tries out experiments. Every hundred years a 
report is sent to the Recording Angel and this book contains certain pages, 
from the latest report, which fluttered to earth and were found by Mr. 
Hobson. They are in the form of a dialogue between the Recording Angel 
and his representative on earth, and, curiously enough, they mostly deal 
with the British Isles. 
Since the last report man has made great strides materially ; production has 
increased ; distances seem to have shrunk, but brotherly love has not grown 
through man being able to communicate more easily with his neighbours. 
The Adversary has stirred up Capitalism and Nationalism: the failure of 
the churches—most noticeable in the British Isles—is due to his lieutenants 
Mammon and Moloch: and he himself is responsible for the depressing 
state of the earth. Civilisation is in peril, in such deadly peril, that man is 
being forced to his senses, and with the breakdown of the actual economic 
system, pacific internationalism may be ushered in. . . . 
SURPRISING it is, that the talk between two heavenly spirits should be 
— with clichés ; disconcerting, too, is their hard efficiency. Were 

ra Angelico alive, he would surely paint such angels, not in flowing, 
gracious robes, but in correct morning-dress, or better still, in checked 
plus-fours. re A. H. 
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THE CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY : by Earle Edward Eubank. D. C. 
Heath & Co. pp. XVII-570. ($4.80.) 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN SOCIOLOGY: by Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji. 
Kegan Paul. pp. XVIII-193. (8s. 6d.) 


In the United States, where Sociology lost itself in the wood while counting 
the trees, attempts are being made to find a path out. Unfortunately, as a 
reaction against this undue preoccupation with empirical and quantitative 
Sociology, excessive attention is now being paid to formal Sociology—to 
the modes and forms of human interaction. Content and form which in 
logic were joined together were to be put asunder. It was forgotten that this 
approach, just as the quantitative one, was but a method whose conclusions 
had to be tested by an appeal to the concrete facts of social life. 


Dr. EuBank is in line with this formalistic trend of thought, and the influence 
of Albion Small and von Wiese is clearly evident in his book which in the 
main treats of the grammar and logic of Sociology. He emphasises “ the 
conceptual approach,” and argues that Sociology can only acquire the status 
of an independent science by developing its concepts and utilising 
them as instruments of scientific analysis wherewith to obtain further 
knowledge. At the present time sociological concepts are in a chaotic state, 
and each of the 332 most commonly used concepts (see pp. 39-43) has almost 
as many different meanings. Conceptual reorganisation, and the construc- 
tion of a logical system to comprise the most important concepts into a corre- 
lated and consistent whole are therefore prime desiderata. To these tasks 
Dr. Eubank has set himself. His system of Sociology for so it may be called, 
is based on 7 major concepts. They constitute the foundation stones of his 


superstructure, which in outline is as follows :— 


I. Societary Composition— 
1. The Single Human Being. 
2. The Human Plural. 


II. Societary Causation— 
3. Societary Energy. 
4. Societary Control. 


III. Societary Change— 
5. Societary Action. 
6. Societary Relationship. 


IV. Societary Products— 
7. Culture. 


ON positivistic grounds the author excludes from the category Societary 
Causation Spinoza’s “‘ cause which works within and is intrinsic to that 
which appears as the effect.” This was both unnecessary and undesirable 
since this concept of imminent causation is of increasing importance for the 
un ing of social phenomena. On presumably similar grounds the 
author includes among the sources that shape the Single Human Being, 
those of a spiritual nature, whose processes are as yet undefined by science 
because “‘ belief in its existence is one of the corner stones of human faith. 
Making allowance for both omission and commission, the author has here 
presented an interesting classification, interesting in its main Categories, 
and in one particular—the placing of Societary Relationship under the 
broader category of Societal Change. 
289 
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In so far as the author insists on a standardised vocabulary, on a correctness 
\ and a preciseness in terms used he has the support of every sociologist. 
| It is the logic, not the grammar of his book that is open to criticism. If, 
as the author himself admits, the value of any concept or conceptual scheme, 
is in its degree of practical utility what practical use can the author’s scheme 
? It may resolve the present confusion in sociological theory into 
order and consistency. But the question will remain of relating that theory 
to the concrete processes of social life. An abstract system has its justifica- 
tion only when it is possible to apply it to the solution of specific sociological 
problems. 

Tue author’s emphasis on “ the conceptual approach ” glosses over the fact 
that in Sociology, infinitely more so than in physics, concepts in a vacuum 
are dangerous. Only with the greatest care can Sociology permit of 
“‘ generalisations abstracted from their particular percepts.” If caution 
. is not exercised it is easy to fall into the mistakes of the formal sociologists, 
who so readily assume that certain forms arising in social life, are inherent 
in the nature of the social relationship as such, when, as it is more likely, 
they are due to certain economic biological or historical causes. The need 
of the moment is for more thorough and intensive investigations into the 
life of social groups. Conceptual schemes will never fall far behind such 

investigations. 
In the process of investigation it must not be forgotten that concepts are 
neither static nor eternal as Dr. Eubank’s book may give one to suppose. 
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oe Concepts are only aids to understanding, tools of analysis. And tools must 
) i , be changed or discarded when they become inapplicable to new circumstances f 
% and new situations, or incapable of resolving the stubbornness of facts. 


The concepts Sociology develops must be dynamic concepts, capable of 
application to a dynamic universe. 


AN immediate task su ed by this book is the necessity of examining the 
precise significance of those con that have been so uncritically, and 
merely by analogy, lifted from Biology, Physics, and Ecology. What 
exactly is the scope of Natural Selection in society ? How are we to interpret 
and apply succession, competition, symbiosis, fluidity, evolution, social 
force and progress ? 


NEARLY one-third of this immense work is devoted to an alphabetical bibli- 
ography and an elaborate list of references classified under almost every 
ble conceptual heading. Some of these such as Endarchy, Eudemics, 
Equilibration-Disequilibration, Incidence, Participation and Sociometry 
may be unfamiliar to students or possibly known under different names. 


AN attempt to apply the concepts Progress, Equality, Social Force and Social 
Control to Sociology is made by Dr. Mukerji. Social Force he treats from 
an interesting angle regarding it neither as a series of stimuli nor as a series 
of responses, but in the sense of dynamic relationships between them. 
A distinct social philosophical turn of mind transforms these basic co 
into handmaidens to the regal and cardinal principle of Personality, which 
is the life of the individual, realised through three ultimate values—Peace, 
Welfare and Unity. Under Communism this principle cannot realise 
itself. India has therefore wisely chosen the road to Dandi and “ hopes 
that the genius of her history will give the lie to the logic of her doctrines as 
that of English history has done to the predictions of Karl Marx and Engels.” 
( should be forbidden to use expressions such as “ genius of 
history ” and “ logic of doctrines,” which posit solutions without proving 
them. J. Rumney. 
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IMMIGRANT GIFTS TO AMERICAN LIFE: by Allen H. Eaton. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1932. ($3.00). 


Mr. _Eaton’s book is an introduction to the chief problem of American 
immigration—how to Americanize the immigrant without destroying the 
culture he brings with him. Mr. Eaton makes plain to us how rich and 
how varied are the artistic gifts of the immigrants, ranging from the primitive 
and instinctive feeling of the peasant right up to the deliberate skill of 
trained artists from the great Schools of Europe. It is astonishing how 
completely American life in the past has crushed the traditions that the 
immigrant brings with him. A German American will show you a beauti- 
fully carved crucifix brought over by his ancestors. You will point out to 
him that it is at least a hundred years old and you will endeavour to show 
him why it is so beautiful ; his eyes will open wide and he will be impressed 
by what you say. As a European you must interpret to this American his 
own ancestry. 

It is the fashion to regret this and to sneer at America because so much 
that the immigrants bring over gets lost. Both regrets and sneers are futile. 
The English brought over a fine sense of form to which the architecture of 
their houses in the East still bears witness. Their descendants went West, 
levelled the forests, lived in log-cabins, and all sense of form perished in 
their communities. But instead they acquired the spirit of the pioneer, 
that adventuring pioneer spirit which sets America apart from the nations 
of the world. Those who have had to teach American students recognise 
that this pioneer spirit is at least as valuable as any of the traditions of 
European Schools. It is not necessary, therefore, or even desirable to 
encourage the immigrant to cling to the motifs and patterns of his native 
art. Rather the task is to keep alive the enthusiasm for beauty and to direct 
it into American channels. “‘ Ye must be born again ”—that is the inexorable 
command for any immigrant that would help America. 

A NEw generation has arisen in the United States, which enjoys advantages 
such as no other generation has known or ever will know. The spirit of 
adventure is still strong, and combined with it a fierce desire to know and 
to absorb the best that the human spirit is producing anywhere in the 
world. Really the love of beauty is now so stimulated in American schools 
that it is not likely that any talent will die through neglect. The work 
done by the city of Toledo (Ohio), for instance, is as far as I know, superior 
to anything in the Old World. There is such an intense creative impulse 
in American education that the nation probably stands on the threshold of 
a period of great artistic achievement. America’s task then is to cherish 
the gifts that the immigrants bring with them, but also to fire them with 
its own bold, pioneer spirit and to use them to express what is unique in 
its own history. Herewarp T. Price. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRY TOWN : by Guy Parsloe. 
Next time you are going on a holiday, slip this book into your pocket. It will not 
tebe up much room but it will give you hours of quict enjermses wt eyon, trod 
i te d’ Azur, your eyes, tired 

to spend your holiday on some you shut i 


glare, instead the cool greys and greens and the - 


i your own particular country town, whether you hail 
from the northern fells or the South Downs. 
It was not till 1835 that the borough constitutions were brought into line : each had 


evolved individ its customs and laws. At Portsmouth a petty 
i i te ie oes on given a knife so that he could either 
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“ Kytt or tere it off: but at Preston, in the twelfth century, the same gentleman 
could have wounded an enemy without justice being vented on his person, for that 
town had a neat scale of charges for woundings. 

CENTURIES have gone to perfect these old towns, Roman legionaries walked their 
streets before the Danish pirates, and pack-horses carried their produce before the 
days of lorries. Why should they reveal their essence but in return for quiet under- 
standing ? With such deference has Mr. Parsloe approached them, they have 
told him their secrets and for him they are “ peopled by men and women long dead.” 


A HISTORIAN’S SCRAPBOOK : selected and edited by R. S. Lambert. British 
Institute of Adult Education. 1932. (2s. 6d.) 


Tuts collection of 156 illustrations—most of them from per gs | prints—covers 
the history of the 19th century in England. Its aim is to enrich give life to the 
teaching of history, particularly in adult classes. Social and economic changes have 
chief place in the scheme, which draws on matter that has already appeared in THe 
Listener. The book’s only drawback is the small scale on which some of the 
pictures are reproduced. BADE META Lt 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 193: 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 1932), contains the usual account of 

activities of the Institution and its allied objects, with a sheaf of articles on scientific 
subjects reprinted from various sources. Sociological workers will find some of 
these reprints valuable (e.g., “‘ The Debt of Agriculture to Tropical America,” by 
O. F. Cook), and perhaps more easily accessible in this form than as originally 
published. 
FILIPINO IMMIGRATION : by Bruno Lasker. University of Chicago Press 

(Cambridge University Press). 1931. (18s.). 

Proressor J. T. SHOTWELL contributes a preface to this volume, for which the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations is responsible. ‘The immigra- 
tion dealt with is that to the continental U.S. and Hawaii. The volume contains 
439 large pages, besides introductory matter and index. It is well printed and bound. 
THE main facts of the problem with which the book is concerned are stated thus :— 
“ Filipino migration to the mainland of the United States in noticeable volume began 
several years after the end of the World War. A considerable migration to Hawaii 
had started a decade earlier, chiefly as a result of the need of the sugar p i 

to make good the loss to their labour supply from the voluntary restriction of Japanese 
migration to Hawaii by the Japanese government. ‘There are to-day (beginning of 
1931) about 75,000 Filipinos in Hawaii and about 60,000 on the mainland of the 
United States. The great majority of these immigrants (nine-tenths on the mainland) 
are male, and most of them (four-fifths on the mainland) under thirty years of age. 
Practically all the migrants to Hawaii are on a three years’ contract at (or soon after) 


proportion 
of those who come to the mainland intend to stay permanently ; yet so far only one 
out of every fifteen Filipino immigrants has returned. 
of those who have come to continental United States have remained in the Pacific 
Coast states.” 
Tue book is a comprehensive statement of the facts on all aspects of the problem 
dealt with. Readers will gain an impression of sanity and good judgment: there 
is no tendency to emotional treatment, but the inconsistencies of the current attitude 
to the Philipinos are quietly indicated. 
AN AMERICAN EPOCH : by Howard W. Odum. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
1930. ($3.50). 


his chapters on religion and mnt, Downes Nay anee Oe a . ‘ a 
primitive culture such as is rare in is book - a 
indispensable to any student of the fie nd scene. - 1. 
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STATISTICAL PROCEDURE OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES: 
ay wr — and B. M. Stewart. 1933. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
: 2.50. 


UNEMPLOYMENT has unfortunately become an almost universal phenomenon of the 
economic life of western civilisation, and has created the need for unemployment 
meaereg.. On Ge Bet onslows cupewense of unemployment in the later 19th 
century, was supplied by commercial agencies and Employers’ and Workers’ Unions, 
but as its seriousness increased, it inevitably became a public responsibility. First, 
municipalities established work-finding agencies, but not very effectively, and with 
the increasing magnitude of unemployment, Governments were compelled to intervene. 
a ~~ aan as , Fagan ee from the questions of poverty and 
4 understan: ° its varying incidence is impossible 
without adequate statistical measurement. 
Tuis book records the result of enquiries by the Committee on Government Labour 
Statistics, appointed by the American Statistical Association, with a view to developing 
an improved and uniform system for the United States. A study was made of current 
a = Switzerland, Germany, France, Great Britain and Sweden, and the 
nternational Labour Office contributed useful comparative information. Part III. 
of the book suggests a plan for the United States. 





THE CHALLENGE OF EUROPE : by Sherwood Eddy (Allen & Unwin, 1933, 
108. 6d.), gives a comprehensive story of recent political and economic developments 
i er The author has travelled widely and has made personal contacts with 
many the dramatis persona. His knowledge of social and political groups and 
movements in all the leading countries and of the views of all the “ authorities ”’ is 

ic, and after a reading of this book the general reader will know, if he 
did not know it before, that he lives in a very unsettled world. Nevertheless, he may 
ye ss eligall aperore See Oeie nah pan edigag gee! p epammgemnel: op be 
for the future. A new and brighter day is coming. It will be as much better than 
the present order as this order is superior to slavery or to serfdom. It will, because 
it must, embrace both justice and liberty.” We hope so. 


Tus author outlines the sequence of events which have led up to the present 
situation in Germany, France, Italy, Russia, and Britain. He then discusses Europe 
and her problems, and finds that although in some respects Europe is the Continent 
of danger, the Old World is a challenge to the New. Europe leads in its advanced 
and widespread socialisation in the economic, social and political fields, in contrast to 
the “ rugged individualism ” of the United States. While the American system may 
give fabulous wealth to a few, it does not offer as much security in food, shelter 
and clothing, even as was formerly possible for slave and serf. Especially can 
America learn from Europe in treating of Unemployment and Unemployment 
Insurance, Banking, Co-operative Farming (where Denmark has been so markedly 
successful), Slum clearance (as in Vienna) and ordered Government and nearer 
to Social justice. 

On the whole we should say that many of the generalisations are too facile and the 
conclusions too sweeping. Is it possible that through President Roosevelt the challenge 
has been accepted, and that America has begun a new orientation in the essential 
problems discussed in this book ? 





LE ot wes yee MORAL ET LES PHILOSOPHES: by A. Cresson. 1933. 
10 fr. 50.) 
LES PRINCIPES DU DROIT CIVIL: by Henry Solus. 1933. (10 fr. 50.) 
‘THESE two books are the latest edition to the Collection Armand Colin, Pans. Each 
in its own sphere adequately fulfils the aim of the library, namely, to provide short 
works which are nevertheless complete, and written by specialists in each subject. 
“¥V, l . sans bai ” 
M. Cresson has given an extremely lucid and readable outline of ancient and modern 
theories, in which will be found an excellent introduction to the study of Moral 
Philosophy. | 
M. Soxus has sketched the history and stated the present position of the Law in 
France, with particular reference to Marriage and the Family in Part I, and Property 


and its Rights and Obligations in Part II. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND SOCIOLOGY.* 


In ing with these four volumes I propose to take them in the reverse 
order of their publication, for in so doing we shall gain a view of the origin 
and development of the psycho-analytic movement. The latter day preva- 
lence of neurotic illness is due broadly to the maladjustment of the dynamic 
instinctive forces of the individual to the demands and restrictions imposed 
by society, and few indeed of the members of a modern society are more 
than tolerably free from it. On the other hand one can safely say that psycho- 
analysis, as yet so young, is the most important medical reaction to this 
state of affairs. Thus both neuroses and the psycho-analytic movement are 
phenomena that should come well within the purview of the sociologist. 
They are both functions of the social life. 


In origin psycho-analysis was a method, invented by Freud, of treating the 
psycho-neuroses. In essence it is still this plus a structure of working 
hypotheses which has been built up from the results of its application in 
this sphere. Dr. Helene Deutsch is eminently qualified from long first- 
hand experience to speak upon this central aspect of the subject. 


Freup’s experience in the analysis of adult patients soon brought into 
prominence the facts of the infantile sexual life, some of which had already 
been recognised by pediatrists from direct observation of children. As 
early as 1905 Freud published his findings on this subject in his famous 
THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF SEX. The key to the deeper study 
of child psychology was thus discovered by way of the analysis of adults. 
Seeing that Freud had located the seeds of the neuroses in the period of early 
childhood, and that severe infantile neuroses are not less common than 
those of adults, it might seem strange that psycho-analysts did not at once 
turn their attention to the analysis of children. But Freud’s method of 
analysis by free associations could not well be applied in the case of young 
children. It is true that Freud himself did successfully undertake the 
analysis of a phobia in a five-year old boy, a full account of which was 
published in 1909, but this was accomplished through the medium of 
unusually enlightened parents. It was not until about thirteen years ago 
that Mrs. Klein seriously attacked the problem of child analysis and soon 
revealed herself as an effective pioneer in this most difficult field. The 
account of her methods and theory, ly awaited by those who were 
acquainted with her work, is now available in the volume before us. 


CHILD analysis is a direct development of psycho-analytic therapy, but long 
before it had come into practice psycho-analysis had overstepped the bounds 
of medical science and found its way into fields such as the interpretation 
of mythology and folk-lore, history, literature and art. No single author 
has shown such versatility in this field, distinguished, for some unknown 
reason, as “‘ applied ” psycho-analysis, as Dr. Ernest Jones, and his volume 
On THe NIGHTMARE is but one of a number of illuminating and thought 
provoking essays. 


*Four Books from the International Psycho-Analytical Library: Hogarth Press. 
No. 18, THE PsycHo.ocy or CLorues: by J. C. Fliigel, D.Sc. 1930. (218.); 
No. 20, ON THE NIGHTMARE: by Ernest Jones, M.D. 1931. (218.); No. 22, 
Tue PsycHo-ANacysis oF CHILDREN : by Melanie Klein. 1932. (18s.); No. 23, 
PsycHO-ANALYsIs OF THE NeuRosES : by Dr. Helene Deutech. 1932. (10s. 6d.) 
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LastLy, the influence of Reh we has been slowly but surely per- 
meating general logy and . Flugel’s monumental work on THE 
PsYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHEs is an admirable example of this influence. It is 
true that Prof. Flugel is himself a psycho-analyst, but he is also a professor 
of general psychology, and it is from this outlook rather than the purely 
psycho-analytic that the present volume has been written. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF THE NEuROsES: Dr. Helene Deutsch. 


THE first thing one notices about this book is that it has no preface, and none 
is needed. The absence of preface is a foretaste of the excellence of the book. 
No words are wasted. The author, who is the Director of the psycho- 
analytic clinic at Vienna, plunges in a businesslike way into her subject on the 
first page. It at once becomes apparent that the book consists in a course 
of lectures to students, an “ attempt to supply some sort of substitute for 
clinical demonstration . . . an important aid to medical education which 
can find no place in the education of the analyst.” Many authentic works, 
and some others, have appeared dealing with this subject, but the present 
volume is a very welcome addition to the list. It is illustrated throughout 
by a wealth of first-hand case material. In psycho-analytic works case 
histories are at once the most valuable to the student and the most convincing 
to the general reader. We cannot have too many of them. Written in the 
light of the most recent developments of psycho-analytic theory Dr. Deutsch’s 
book is yet free from that academic proliferation which has begun to enter 
the periodical literature of the subject and to cut it off from the general 
reader. 


In the introductory lecture the author deals with the somewhat contro- 
versial subject of the part played by actual current conflicts of patients in 
the precipitation of neurotic illness. She shows by examples how actual 
conflicts are often unconsciously self-imposed, being repetitions of infantile 
situations. This theme is further developed in the second lecture dealing 
with what the author has called “ hysterical fate-neurosis,” in which the 
patient, free from definite symptoms and apparently healthy, finds herself 
repeatedly involved in situations of actual conflict incapable of satisfactory 
solution. These situations are found upon analysis to represent unsolved 
conflicts of the patient’s early childhood. The remaining three chapters 
on hysteria deal with pavor nocturnus, bed-wetting, impotency, ysis, 
speech defects, gluttony, fits and trance states. 


IN the second part three lectures are devoted to phobias and two lectures in 
Part III. deal with obsessional neurosis. The author treats of obsessional 
ceremonials, acts and ideas as these are met with in neurotic patients, but 
the reader cannot fail to recognise their kinship with the rites and ceremonies 
of primitive peoples. If he is frank he will recognise, too, how extensively 
our individual and communal life is governed by obsessional behaviour 
which is accepted without a thought as normal. The final chapter treats 
of melancholic and depressive states, thus stepping over the borderline of 
neurosis into the realm of psychosis. 

Despite the voluminous literature of the subject this book fills a gap both 
as a text-book and as a clear exposition for the general reader. The author 
“assumes a basic knowledge of the subject, raeyey +e at . on 
assumes a knowl of pathological anatomy w € is discussing c, 
but readers of mcr Tah yo ey Review should find no difficulty in reading 
the book. 
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Tue PsycHo-ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN: Melanie Klein. 


It is as yet too soon to estimate the place which the pioneer work of Mrs. 
Klein in child analysis will ultimately assume, but it is safe to say that the 
publication of this book will stand out as a landmark in the history of psycho- 
analytic literature and that it is likely to have far-reaching effects, both upon 
the theory and practice of psycho-analysis proper, and upon our views 
concerning early education. In the first place Mrs. Klein has invented 
and developed a new instrument of research in her technique of “ play- 
analysis” by which she has been able successfully to apply Freud’s analytic 
therapy directly to the treatment of children. In the second place it is 
claimed that the application of this technique has enabled the author not 
only to confirm the general views of infantile sexuality which Freud and 
his followers (notably Mrs. Klein’s two teachers, Ferenczi and Abraham) 
have formulated from the analysis of adults, but to extend and, to some 
extent, to modify these. 


Tue play technique in itself is very simple, but its handling would appear 
to require especial skill and some courage in the analyst. On a low table 
in the analytic room are laid out a number of primitive toys—little wooden 
men and women, carts, motor cars, trains, animals, bricks and houses, 
paper, scissors and pencils. The behaviour of the child with these objects 
is observed as a substitute for the verbal free associations in adult analysis. 
Here the difference of technique ends. Mrs. Klein boldly offers the same 
kind of interpretations to the child as are given to adults, and in the course 
of analysis the same type of transference-neurosis, with positive and negative 
affects, is developed, and finally, if the issue is su ul, dissolved. This 
method differs materially from that which has been pursued over the same 
period by Anna Freud, who maintains that young children are incapable of 
developing a transference neurosis or of receiving the interpretations that 
are given to adults. Whatever the relative merits of the two methods may 
be, Mrs. Klein has certainly negatived the views of Anna Freud, whose 
treatment of children is more directly influential and educative and can 
scarcely be described as psycho-analysis. It is therefore less likely to 
arouse violent hostility. 


In the psycho-analysis of children as practised by Mrs. Klein and her pupils 
there is certainly no mincing matters. The sexual interpretations are given. 
These invoke the same resistance as in adults followed by the same con- 
firmation. An example will serve to illustrate. “ At the very beginning of 
his first hour Peter (aged three and three-quarters) took the toy carriages 
and cars and put them first one behind the other and then side by side, 
and alternated this arrangement several times. He also took a horse and 
carriage and bumped it into another, so that the horse’s feet knocked together, 
and said ‘ I’ve got a new little brother called Fritz.’ I asked him what the 
carriages were doing. He answered: ‘ That’s not nice,’ and stopped 
bumping them together at once, but started again quite soon. Then he 
knocked two toy horses together in the same way. Upon which I said: 
“ Look here, the horses are two people bumping themselves together.’ At 
first he said : ‘ No, that’s not nice,’ but then ‘ yes that’s two people bumping 
together,’ and added: ‘ The horses have bumped together too, and now 
they’re going to sleep.” Then he covered them up with bricks and said : 
“ Now they’re quite dead ; I’ve buried them.’ In his second hour he at 
once arranged the cars and carts in the same two ways as before ; and at 
the same time he once again knocked two carriages together and then two 
engines. He next put two swings side by side and showing me the inner 
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part that hung down and swung, said : ‘ Look how it dangles and bumps.’ 
I then proceeded to interpret, and, pointing to the ‘ dangling ’ swings, the 
engines, the carriages and the horses, explained that in each case they were 
two people—his daddy and mummy—bumping their ‘ thingummies ’ 
{his word for genitals) together. He objected, saying: ‘ No, that’s not 
nice,’ but went on knocking the carts together, and said : ‘ That’s how they 
bumped their thingummies together.’ Immediately afterwards he spoke 
about his little brother again. As we have seen, in his first hour, too, his 
knocking together of the two carriages and horses had been followed by his 
remarking that he had got a new little brother. So I continued my inter- 
pretation and said : * You thought to yourself that your daddy and mummy 
bumped their thingummies together and that made your little brother 
Fritz be born.’ He now took another small cart and made all three 
collide together. I explained : ‘ That’s your own thingummy. You wanted 
to bump it with daddy’s and mummy’s too.’ He thereupon added a fourth 
cart and said : ‘ That’s Fritz.’ He next took two of the smaller carts and 
put each on to an engine. He pointed to a carriage and horse and said : 
* That’s daddy,’ and to another and said : ‘ that mummy.’ He pointed once 
more to the first carriage and horse and said : ‘ That’s me ’ and to the second 
one and said : ‘ That’s me too,’ thus illustrating his identification with both 
parents in coitus,” and so on. 


HostTILE critics will doubtless wish to contend once more that the analyst 
“‘ reads these things into” the mind of the child, but it must be born in 
mind that the boldness of interpretations such as these is backed by the well 
established knowledge of symbolism and infantile mentality which has come 
from the long practice of psycho-analysis of adults. It should be added 
that at the end of his analysis, which occupied 278 sessions, Peter’s morbid 
fears and other difficulties had disappeared, and his subsequent development 
has been highly satisfactory. Mrs. Klein’s book contains, as illustrative 
material, accounts of the analyses of eighteen children, of ages varying from 
2} years to 14 years, suffering from various neurotic illnesses and even 
incipient psychoses. 

ANy attempt to discuss the theoretical deductions which Mrs. Klein has made 
from her analytic observations and the directions in which they augment 
or modify the existing theory of libido development would be more appro- 
priate to a technical journal than to the present review. These aspects of 
Mrs. Klein’s work have already been discussed at length by Dr. Edward 
Glover in the INT. JouRNAL oF PsycHo-ANaLysis and the Britis JOURNAL 
oF Mepicat PsycHoLocy. Indeed the later and more detailed develop- 
ments of psycho-analytic theory themselves can only be appreciated and their 
soundness can only be tested by practising analysts. What the interested 
layman would like to know is to what extent the later elaborations of psycho- 
analytic theory have increased the proportion and quality of successes in the 
treatment of patients, and whether they have appreciably shortened the 
period of treatment. Mrs. Klein appears to have met with a large measure 
of success in the treatment of children in comparatively short periods. 
We may suppose, too, that her treatment, apart from its immediate benefit, 
has in many cases prevented the later occurrence of serious neuroses. It 
is particularly from this point of view that we should welcome the advent 
and progress of child-analysis ; for it offers a much more hopeful outlook 
for dealing with neurosis as a social blem, than we have so far gained 
from the progress of adult analysis. ¢ latter, it seems, is far from touch- 
ing anything but the fringe of the problem. We may expect that the tech- 
nique of play-analysis, essential for the treatment of children, will have 
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some effect in modifying the orthodox technique of adult analysis. It is 
not essentially new. What is? The analyst does not fail to take advantage 
of such “ symptomatic acts ” as come to his notice, and the play of children 
is, as indicated by the example given, just a series of symptomatic acts. 
The trouble in adult analysis is that so few of these come before the analyst 
in the consulting room. The patient does not describe them in analysis 
because he is unaware of them. They must be seen to be appreciated 
analytically. 

Many other issues are raised, either explicitly or implicitly in this book, 
for instance, the relative importance of the constitutional factor, and the 
reader who does not wish to put it down as entirely preposterous will find 
in it unlimited food for thought. 


On Tue NiGHTMARE: by Ernest Jones, M.D. 


Tuis very welcome volume from the pen of the foremost English-speaking 
exponent of psycho-analysis was, as the author informs us, written, for 
the most part, in the years 1909 and 1910 ; only ten years, that is, after the 
publication of Freud’s TRAUMDEUTUNG, to which it largely owes its inspira- 
tion. The book is in four parts, of which part one only (Pathology of the 
Nightmare) has hitherto appeared in English, namely in the American 
JOURNAL OF INSANITY in 1910. Parts II. and IV. dealing with the relation- 
ship between certain medieval superstitions and the nightmare, and the 
author’s general conclusions concerning religion, were published in German 
in 1912. Part III. “A Psycho-analytic contribution to etymology” is 
now published for the first time and is in some respects the most interesting 
section of the book. 


IN the twenty years that have elapsed since the bulk of this book was written, 
psycho-analytic research and theory have made great advances in the hands 
of Freud himself, and an ever-increasing body of investigators. The 
interest of this work, however, is far from being merely “ historical,” for 
it has a freshness even to students of the subject. 


To the sociologist the first part, dealing with clinical aspects of the night- 
mare, will, perhaps, make only a minor appeal ; and yet it is precisely for 
him that this part might with ad have been expanded. The night- 
mare is, of course, a ific mental abnormality (Ephialtes, Incubus), 
with definite symptoms which mark it off more or less sharply from the ordin- 
ary bad dream colloquially spoken of as nightmare. The main symptoms 
are (1) agonising dread, (2) sense of oppression and weight at the chest, 
interfering with respiration, and (3) a feeling of helpless paralysis. 


THE presence of dread (angst) in dreams is traced by the author to “ an 
intense mental conflict centreing about some form of ‘ repressed’ sexual 
desire. Its intensity in the nightmare leaves no doubt in the author’s mind 
that this conflict concerns the deeply repressed incest trends of the sexual 
life. He later adds significantly (p. 53), “ In my experience ‘ repression ’ 
of the feminine or masochistic component of the sexual instinct rather than 
the masculine is apt to engender the typical nightmare,” a view that is 
definitely confirmed by the writer’s limited experience of nightmare cases. 
Readers who already comprehend the cardinal importance in human psycho- 
logy of the “ aedipus complex ” will find no difficulty in following the author 
in his interpretation of the nightmare. Those who have not gained con- 
viction on this point will, so far as the present work is concerned, have to 
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accept the incest basis of the nightmare more or less on trust. For such 
readers this section of the en ar consequently all that follows, endl ee 
gained tremendously in strength if space had permitted the inclusion of 

analysis of an actual case of nightmare. oa ee 


Tue author effectively disposes of the various theories, still widely held, 

seek to explain nightmare by physical causes, by pointing out “ the 
singular lack of correlation between the alleged causes and the actual 
” Gastric disorders, for instance, are of frequent occurrence in 
who never suffer from nightmare, while, on the other hand, no 
amount of dietetic caution will save those having a predisposition from severe 
attacks of the malady. 


eee 5 ie ae again pas interest to the sociologist, the anthro- 
pologist and the historian, as well as to students of such special branches as 
philology, folk-lore and comparative religion. It is a rich storehouse of 
facts and suggestions, many of them new, on the subject of symbolism, a 
field in which the author is a leading authority. The second part of the 
book, more than half the whole, is devoted to a comparative study of certain 
medizval superstitious beliefs, namely those concerning the nightmare 
itself, incubi and succubi, vampires, werewolves, the devil and witches. 
With characteristic erudition and thoroughness the author has brought 
together an overwhelming amount of material reminding one, in this respect, 
of THe GoLpEeNn Boucu. At a first reading it is literally overwhelming and 
with its repeated excursions into the bye-ways of symbolism it is not always 
easy to follow the bearings of the discussion upon a central theme. The 
most useful hint one can give the reader is that the brief summary that 
appears at the end of this part (pp. 237-239) might appropriately have been 
placed at the beginning. To this the reviewer turns with relief, for the 
ramifications and subtleties of the subject at times become almost bewildering, 
though always in themselves packed with interest and suggestiveness. 


Two aspects of the subject, the historical and the psychological, are 
developed more or less concurrently, and the sociologist, whose science 
must be correlative, will readily accept the author’s contention that 
these are closely interwoven. The five superstitious beliefs in question— 
incubus, vampire, werewolf, devil and witchcraft—are shown to have much 
in common in their manifest content and to be still 7. coal related in 
their deeper psychological origins. ‘‘ For 300 years, from about 1450 to 
1750, they oh mg together and reached the acme of their importance ; 
they are still accepted by many in their original form and by far more in their 
essential elements. The deepest source of them is identical in all and they 
have all been responsible for an incalculable amount of human suffering 

(p. 57). ‘‘ They all represent constructions built out of numerous elements 
which not only had an independent existence previously among the beliefs 
of E peoples, but which are still to be found to-day in widely separated 
parts of the world. For the fusing of the constituents into a composite 
belief the Christian Church bears in every case the prime responsibility. 
It is worthy of note that leading authorities of the Church had repeatedly, 
previous to the twelfth century, denied the truth of the popular belief in 
these constituents, particularly sorcery, lewd intercourse with Incubi, 
transformation of human beings into animals, night journeys with demons 
and witchcraft, and they insisted on the dream origin of these beliefs ; it 
was reserved for the Middle Ages to plunge into an obscurantism that the 
so-called Dark Ages had rejected. The composite beliefs in question 
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endured approximately three hundred years ; after their course was run they 
did not vanish, but dissolved once more into their original elements ”’ 
(p. 237). ‘The author considers that the most important factor in the dis- 
sipation of these beliefs was the repressive influence of Puritanism, “ for 
the Witch trials consisted largely in ventilating in great detail the more 
repellent aspects of sexuality ” (p. 229). 


THE main thesis is the deeper psychological significance of these beliefs. 
Starting from the nightmare itself the author first discusses his general view 
that dreams have played an all important part in the genesis of false beliefs 
and supports this by reference to earlier writers, e.g., Johannes Muller 
(1826), and Hobbes (1651). The nightmare, the most realistic of all dreams, 
“has exercised a greater influence on waking phantasy than any other 
dream.” The psycho-analytic finding in regard to nightmare is that it 
is “a form of anxiety attack, that is essentially due to an intense mental 
conflict centreing around some repressed component of the psycho-sexual 
instinct, characteristically re-activation of the normal incest wishes of 
infancy” (p. 75). In succeeding chapters the relationship of the five 
medizval superstitions to the nightmare are discussed, with abundance of 
evidence drawn from the wide literature of the subject and the added deeper 
insight that Freud’s discoveries have afforded. References to the literature 
show that a truer understanding of the nightmare and of these beliefs 
obtained until “ the advance of medicine in the material field during the past 
century or two has led to the forgetting of much valuable knowledge in the 
psycho-pathological field.” 


Tue beliefs in Incubi and Succubi are so easily identified with the nightmare 
that their common psychological basis scarcely needs demonstration. It 
follows, if the psycho-analytic interpretation of nightmare is correct, that 
their deepest origin is to be found in the dread and sense of guilt that arise 
from repressed infantile incestuous wishes. So also with the other beliefs, 
the differences in which are due in part to the emphasis of this or that phase 
in the development of infantile sexuality. Thus in addition to its general 
Oedipus basis the Vampire belief has indications of fixation in the early 
oral sucking stage coupled with necrophilia. In the Werewolf belief the later 
oral sadistic (biting) phase is emphasised together with the transformation of 
human beings into animals, so common in dreams and myths. The con- 
tributary psychological determinants of such widespread and variable beliefs 
as those concerning the devil and witchcraft, are as one might anticipate, 
both manifold and complex. In regard to the first the author maintains 
the thesis that “‘ The belief in the devil represents in the main an exteriorisa- 
tion of two sets of repressed wishes, both of which are ultimately derived 
from the infantile cedipus situation : (a) the wish to imitate certain attributes 
of the father, and (b) the wish to defy the father ; in other words, an alter- 
nating emulation and hostility against the father” (p. 155). Regarding 
the second “ the witch belief represents in the main an exteriorisation of 
the repressed sexual conflicts of women, especially those relating to the 
feminine counterpart of the infantile edipus situation” (p. 190). In 
working out these themes the ground covered is so extensive and the pages 
so packed with information that it is not possible even to select points for 
comment in the brief space of a review. One would have expected the 
urethral erotic component to have played a prominent part in the 
formation of beliefs concerning the devil and even more so in the case 
of witches, but the author makes no specific mention of urethral erotism 
in connection with either. 
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Tue third part of the book is devoted to an etymological study of the words 
mare and mara, signifying the female horse and the incubus. It contains 
an exhaustive study of the horse in relation to infantile sexuality involving 
serene excursions into the field of mythology and folklore. The 
eutonic word mara from which the mare in nightmare is derived is quite 
distinct from the word mare meaning a female horse. The latter is from the 
A-S. mere, the feminine form of mearh, a horse. So far academic etymology. 
The later identity of spelling is held to be due to the process of assimilation. 
Dr. Jones, speaking as an authority in philology as well as in psycho-analysis 
presents a vast array of evidence to show that this assimilation is no mere 
accident, but rests upon an intimate unconscious (often, indeed, conscious) 
association or identity of the two ideas. The validity of the philological 
discussion can only be adjudged by philologists, but the psychological 
arguments will carry conviction to those who appreciate the subtleties of 
unconscious mental processes. One gains the impression that Dr. Jones 
forward his views here with more Sifidence than he really feels, possibly 
in deference to the conservatism of academic etymology. If, by this essay 
he has succeeded in penetrating this conservatism, and in demonstrating 
to philologists the way in which psycho-analysis can supplement their 
methods of research, a new chapter will have been opened in the history of 
their science ; a chapter in which its material will be brought more signifi- 
cantly within the realm of sociological studies. 


In the fourth concluding section of the book the author returns to the 
subject of religion and maintains the view that the Christian belief is a version 
of the edipus myth and that the origin of beliefs in God and the Devil is 
traceable to the repression of the incestuous wishes of mankind ; a re- 
capitulation of one of the motifs running throughout the book. These, we 
think, are facts that must be faced, but we take leave to doubt whether they 
dispose of religion itself. There is still that narcissistic striving for per- 
fection, that striving for knowledge and power which is the driving force 
behind so much that is worthy in human achievement, including scientific 
research and therefore the life-work of Freud. This striving is the very 
essence of religion as some understand it, but it is exceedingly susceptible 
to perversion. Creeds are accepted in lieu of knowledge, and power becomes 
measured by its capacity for repression and destruction. Historically and 
as treated by Dr. Jones and by Freud himself, religion has been compounded 
more of its perversions than of the striving towards godhead, which remains 
a thing of value, perhaps the thing of greatest value, in human life. Psycho- 
analysts may explain it in terms of libido, but they cannot explain it away. 
If, as we believe, psycho-analysis, in conjunction with other influences, can 
do much to clear it of its perversions, what is best in religion may still come 
into its own. This, indeed, may prove to be the historical significance 
of Dr. Jones’ book. 


The scope of the work can be measured by the fact that the index of authors 
quoted contains nearly six hundred names. Apart from the 
theses which it sets out to demonstrate, it constitutes an important work 
of reference for students of the subjects dealt with and particularly of 
symbolism, all the more valuable as such for its sixteen pages of general 





Tum Psycuotocy or Ciorues. Prof. J. C. Flugel, B.A., D.Sc. 


Or the 23 volumes that constitute to date The Internat. Psycho-Analytic 
Library the two that have come from the pen of Prof. Flugel, namely 
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A Psycuo-ANALYTIC STUDY OF THE FAMILY and the present work are those 
most calculated to have a popular appeal to the general reading public, and 
the author’s lucid, almost conversational style, does much to enhance their 
quality in this respect. The writer has heard Dr. Flugel described as “ the 
most human of the psycho-analysts,” an impression that probably reflects 
a greater tenderness than some writers display with the difficulties and 
prejudices of non-analytic readers. That his books are less provocative 
of hostility than many oegen works renders them specially suitable 
as introductions to the subject. 


Tue difference of form in the titles of his two books reflects a somewhat 
different angle of approach. The volume before us is a treatise on the 
psychology of clothes, not primarily a psycho-analytic study of clothes. 
The work as a whole, however, could only have been written by a psycho- 
analyst, though considerable portions of it are devoted to a more superficial 
study of the subject. These portions though not psycho-analytic are 
analytic and classificatory in a way that clarifies the subject as no other of 
the numerous writers on clothing have succeeded in doing. 


Or the three purposes which, it is generally agreed, are served by clothing— 
protection, modesty and decoration—the author agrees with the great 
majority of scholars that primacy must be given to decoration. The warmth, 
and modesty-preserving functions of dress, despite their later importance, 
were only discovered after the wearing of clothes had become habitual for 
decoration. There is a very general agreement, too, that ‘‘ of all the motives 
for the wearing of clothes, those connected with the sexual life have an 
altogether predominant position.” ‘The minority who regard modesty 
as the primary sexual motive think that clothing originated as a result of an 
attempt to inhibit sex ; the great majority of authorities, however, particu- 
larly those who approach the subject from the anthropological standpoint, 
consider exhibition, rather than inhibition of sex responsible for the origin 
of clothes. The advent of the inhibitory motive, however, antedated the 
story of Adam and Eve, and it has entered into conflict with the motive 
of decoration with varying degrees of vigour at different historical periods. 
As a result clothing has become a compromise (like a neurotic ptom), 
satisfying these two conflicting motives. Thus at the dictates of hus 
the genitals are hidden only to reappear as articles of clothing. The phallus 
was blatently represented, even enhanced, in the Tudor “ cod-piece,” and 
earlier in the poulaine shoe of the Middle Ages. More sym y it 
appears as other articles of clothing, such as head-gear, shoes less obviously 
fashioned than the poulaine, neckties, cloaks, &c. The phallic significance 
of some articles of clothing was recognised long before Freud, but psycho- 
has amply verified this and added with certainty many garments to 
the list of sexual symbols, whose superficial resemblance to the genitals is 
sufficiently remote. 


IN this connection one is a little surprised that the author glances so cursorily, 
in one short paragraph, at the subject of Fetishism, “‘t.e., a perversion in 
which sexual desire chooses as its exclusive and sufficient object some in- 
appropriate part of the body (e.g., feet, hair), or some article of clothing 
(e.g., shoe, corset, stocking, handkerchief). Recent psycho-analytic work 
(Sadger, Freud), has shown that the fetish is often (perhaps always) a 
phallic symbol, though a phallic symbol of a special kind, inasmuch as it 
represents the imaginary penis of the mother—a penis the pens absence 
of which has had so much to do with the development of the ‘ castration 
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complex ’” (p. 28). This complex figures largely in su uent discussions 
throughout the book. Seeing that it is of such ay might almost 
say universal) occurrence in the unconscious make-up of both sexes, and that 
the author later remarks that “ its effects (in influencing clothing) are prob- 
ably far greater and more widespread than might at first be suspected,” it 
is all the more remarkable that he should pay such scant heed to fetishism. 
This fault, if one it be, is to be laid to psycho-analysis generally rather than 
to the author, except that it seems to have such important bearings on 
his subject. Psycho-analysts frequently have occasion to emphasise the 
fact that morbid mental states are exaggerations or caricatures of conditions 
which are present in less any tid ny wy in the mental make-up of 
normal persons. It is strange, ore, that they appear to have kept the 
corenen known as fetishism in a watertight compartment, cut off altogether 

m normality. They appear to regard the exclusiveness and sufficiency of 
the fetish as a sexual object (see above quotation from the present work) as a 
necessary condition of the perversion, but this is assuredly not the case. The 
fetishistic tendency, due to the same root causes, is a very regular component 
of the make-up at least of male mentality. For instance, the writer, discussing 
the subject of shoe fetishism with a good representative of normality, elicited 
the very usual type of remark : “ Come to think of it. I must be a little 
bit that way. I usually let on if M. (his wife) leaves her knitting and things 
about in my den, but I have noticed that J say nothing if it happens to be a 
shoe she has left behind.” Further, the analyst, in dealing with cases of 
fetishism, is not concerned with the exhibitionistic of the wearers 
of the fetishes. Yet there can be little doubt that their unconscious or 
conscious intention is to make a fetishistic appeal. Professional prostitutes 
understand very well the fetishistic perversion in men and modes oy se 
by the modern smartly dressed woman approximate very nearly to 
associated exclusively with that class, say, years ago. 


I HAVE enlarged somewhat disproportionately upon this subject because | 
believe it has much importance in the subject under discussion. It has, 
for instance, intimate reciprocal bearings upon fashion, a subject to which 
the author devotes two most interesting chapters. But in relation to the 
general interest of the book it is a matter of small im ce. ‘The copious 
illustrations attract the interest of people who in ordinary way would 
never think of picking up a book on psychology or any other “ ology.” I 
have found visitors of this , attracted by an illustration, dipping mnto the 
middle of the book with absorbed interest. They invariably put it down 
with the remark, “‘ I should like to read that book,” a testimony both to the 
universal interest of the subject and to Dr. Flugel’s manner of dealing with 
it. He takes us in the course of the book to all parts of the world and to many 
periods of history, always with the impartiality and the keen analytic sense 
of the man of science. No aspect of the subject is left untouched from those 
we have discussed to such questions as the ethics of clothing, its suitability 
for various occupations and its possible in crossing the road. 
Finally, he comes to the discussion of the future of dress. He writes (p. 234): 
“ The principle that has guided us in all our practical and ethical considera- 
tions was that clothes should provide the maximum of satisfaction in accord- 
ance with the full recognition of reality.” The meaning of this statement 7 
perhaps seem a little vague at first, but in following it to its logical end 

author finds himself in agreement with the startling prophesy of Prof. a 
Dunlap, Mr. Gerald Heard and Mr. Langton Davies that dress is to 
disappear altogether. “‘ We must honestly face the conclusion that ane 
principle points ultimately, not to clothing, but to nakedness.” Writing from 
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a south coast holiday resort one can readily believe that the process of tran- 
sition is well on the way. 


Tue perusal of these four volumes leads one to reflect upon the significance 
of the psycho-analytic movement for soci . It may seem strange that 
psycho-analysis has added its contributions to most of the separate 
subjects which make up the content of sociology, psycho-analysts, with one 
exception, have not directed their attention to sociology as such. There is 
an early and little known work by a Hungarian analyst—Aurel Kolani— 
entitled PsycHo-ANALYsIs AND SOCIOLOGY, but it is not too lucid and deals 
with politics rather than sociology. Again the composite volume of lectures 
delivered by psycho-analysts to the Sociological Society about ten years ago 
rather missed the concept sociology and dealt severally with the relationship 
of psycho-analysis to specific social questions such as education and the 
criminal. The one exception has been the small but important essay by 
Freud himself on “ Group Psychology,” which, in the writer’s opinion, is 
one of the foundation stones upon which a science of sociology must be 
built. The fault lies rather with sociology than with psycho-analysis, for 
it still remains a fact that there is no organised and generally accepted body 
of thought which constitutes a science of sociology. The pure sociologist 
is a somewhat rare phenomenon. The contribution of our late friends, 
Prof. Geddes and Victor Branford have probably been the most significant 
during the present century, but to the writer these seem just to have needed 
aie comprehension of the unconscious motives which govern all social 
ionships, as these have been ex to us by Freud. Prof. Geddes 
once remarked to the writer that the Freudian psychology was implicit in his 
own views. In large measure this was doubtless true, but in science there 
is a great difference between what is implicit and what is explicit. Further, 
for deep emotional reasons, Geddes could not accept Freud’s explicit 
demonstration of the content of the unconscious. What psycho-analysis 
had to offer Geddes was a far deeper insight into the nature of the “ organism ” 
and “folk” in his formule “ organism-function-environment” and “ folk- 
work-place.” The weakness in the Geddes-Branford application of these 
simple formule is not so much the over-emphasis of environmental 
factor as the inadequate understanding of the nature of the dynamic forces 
of the individual “id,” that is of the “libido” of Freudian psychology. 
If, as seems certain, we must look to the human family as the prototype of 
human social organisations, then the key to the latter must be sought in the 
edipus situation, subject as it is to inversion and displacements. Every 
human situation will be found to be essentially triangular, or resolvable 
into a system of triangles, the corners of which stand in cedipus relationship 
to one another. These corners may be represented by individuals or groups 
or classes, even national or racial units, or one or more of them may be 
ted by territory or an ideal. But essentially the human problem, 
whether individual or social, is the problem of the solution of triangles. This 
psycho-analytic view at least affords a new orientation for sociological 
studies ; it may prove to be the foundation upon which a sound science 
of sociology can ie cociied. 


C. C. Face. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S OUTLOOK ON EDUCATION 


Tue difference in outlook of the countryman arises from his life and work. 
He is a realist, and does not see nature as a beneficial evolutionary force. 
He is also a constructive thinker, looking forward and planning, and therefore 
regards progress as the direct and definite result of planned human thought 
and action. With his solidarity of outlook he is suspicious of the written 
word, and attaches great importance to common sense. In regard to 
education the countryman is disturbed— 


(1) At the kind of young people the schools turn out, for they are boys 
and girls who have very little facility for the practical work the countryman 
is concerned in. They are without constructive and creative minds. 


(2) Asout the things they teach or refrain from teaching. Not only in 
villages or in elementary schools agriculture is disparaged. Many text 
books say that Britain is a naturally industrial country unsuited to produce 
more than a small proportion of our food supplies; that if we did not 
export manufactured articles to purchase our food we should starve ; and 
that food is cheap because it comes from abroad. But the countryman 
thinks that Britain with its large available area, its moist temperature, and 
normally good soil is naturally an agricultural country and we could feed 
ourselves. 


(3) AsouT the outlook of the village schoolmaster which is often anti-rural, 
due to lack of knowledge of agricultural problems. 


THE general attitude of educationists to the problems of the country-side 
shows ignorance. Instead of teaching that the national policy for over a 
century has been directed to undermining agriculture and supporting 
speculative financiers, thus producing unemployment and impoverishing the 
nation, they teach that the history of modern life up to the war was a glorious 
period of progress. 

THERE is no real sound teaching, in English schools, of sociology with its 
branches of economics and finance. The facts were simple, but the mind 
was complicated, and the economics that was taught was substantially false 
—imagination built on abstractions. Theories were put into text books 
as though they were facts, and the public mind was thus moulded. There 
was no mystery about social, economic, and financial problems ; and all 
the information was easily obtained. If all who went through the upper 
classes of schools had these facts taught, an atmosphere of understanding 
would be created. 


THE main trouble is the question of books. History books tend to emphasise 
dramatic incidents instead of dealing with those features of life that prevail 
from generation to generation. Examples are, no text books dealing with 
(1) Social credit from the middle ages till to-day ; (2) the vacillating and 
fixed price systems over the same period ; (3) the housing problem which 
started in the 14th century; (4) unemployment from the earliest times. 
The rural problem is only beginning to be considered, and there is no history 
of the agricultural co-operative movement. 

Wout it not be possible to create an organisation representing teachers, 


and sociologists, and historians to consider what subjects should be taught ? 
Montacue ForDHAM. 











“Summary of an address given to the Education Circle on September aoth, 1933. 
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EDUCATION IN RELATION TO ENVIRONMENT, SPIRITUAL, 
LOCAL, UNIVERSAL.* 
REFLECTION on the question raises the philosophic ideas of the individuals’ 
relation to society, the purpose of education, and the meaning of 
environment. 
AccorpDING to the Vedantic theory the soul is a drop in the ocean and had 
no reality out of the ocean. The Vedic period of India, its documents and 
culture, should form the basis of study by all Indian races and by the 
English who have relations with India. A modification of this theory was 
that individuality was a trap and we should gradually free ourselves from 
pain, restlessness, sorrow, and desires, and so get emancipation and peace. 
The Buddhist period in India merits close consideration with its contrasts 
in Japan and China, for the practical conceptions of Buddhist monks became 
of great educational value in the teachings of the fourfold path and the 
eightfred rules of conduct. 
Piato, the fountain of speculations on education from the transcendental 
point of view, had the ideal of developing in body and soul beauty and 
perfection. 
Tur Sufis tried to make a synthesis of the Vedantists and Buddhists and 
Plato, combined with the characteristic ideas of Islam, and brought in the 
influence of nature and history. They still influence education in India 
by their conceptions of society and environment. 
MopgRN movements in education regard our life as the result of impacts 
derived from outside, and character as the resultant of forces outside the 
individual. However much we may endeavour to bring out hidden sources 
we can never get away from environment. There are dangers of misfits 
in education, e.g., in India the idea of State neutrality in education where 
the background is all religion. It is doubtful whether one race has any 
right to educate another. 
EASTERN life is now changing not less rapidly in all its bearings on human 
conduct than did the life of Europe at the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
but the spiritual bond which embraces the cultures of Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Lao-tse’s philosophy is as strong as the 
European consciousness; and an industrial re intellectual ‘‘ Concert ” 
is not impossible for Turks, Persians, Arabs, Egyptians, Hindus, Burmese, 
Afghans, Central Asiatics, Malays, Japanese, Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, 
and even those Siberians who are influenced by Western ideas. 
INDIA would willingly give as well as receive cultural values. Here the 
whole structure of education peculiarly needs a more practical quality 
whether on the industrial side of the intellectual. On the geographical 
world outside India—European, Asiatic, and British Commonwealth—the 
educational outlook calls for indefinite widening. New methods of history 
—writing must treat literature and art as national expressions, and also 
note international influences. Indian painting, for instance, may borrow 
points from Western technique, and yet retain its oriental suggestion. 
India and Europe may profitably study each other’s modes of music. But 
whatever the kind of groupings, and whatever the international associations 
may be, the ideal must be to establish a harmonious civilisation in which 
East and West may co-operate. Is it too much to hope that the dream of 
a humanity united in a great ideal (though attained by varied methods and 
along differing racial lines) may profoundly influence the thought and 
progress of history ? A. Yusur ALI. 





*A Summary of addresses given to the Education Circle in 1932 and 1933. 
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Le PLAY HOUSE NOTES AND NEWS. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. After ist October, 1933, Le Play House will 
be at 35 Gorpon Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 9gos. 
THE ge ome offices of the Institute of Sociology, the Le Play House 
Press, Sociological Publications Ltd., and the Guild of St. George will 
be transferred to the new address at that date. 

From October to December, the Le Play House Library (including the 
Survey Collections) will be in process of transfer and re-arrangement, and 
will not be available for ordinary use. Every effort, however, will be made 
to meet the needs of readers and students. 


MONTHLY DISCUSSION MEETINGS. The series of monthly 
discussion meetings is being continued this Autumn. 

Tue first will be held (by kind permission of Sir Percy Alden) at the British 
Institute of Social Service, 32 Gordon Square, W.C.1., on Thursday, 
26th October, at 8-15 p.m. Professor Morris Ginsberg will read a paper 
entitled RELIGION AND Morais: A CoMPARISON OF THE VIEWS OF fom 
AND BerGson. All interested are invited to attend and to take part in the 
discussion. Coffee will be served at 7-45 p.m. 

Owinc to the change of address details of the meetings in November and 
December have not yet been finally arranged, but particulars will be sent 
to all members and friends when available. 


STUDY GROUP FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. Anyone interested in the 
work of this Group (which has met regularly at Le Play House for two 
years past) may obtain particulars from the Le Play House. 


FIELD STUDY MEETINGS. Guernsey. The report on this Field 
Study Meeting (Easter, 1933) which was held over from last issue, is given 
here in a condensed form. 
meeting was under the general direction of Dr. R. R. Marett, President of the 
Institute, details being in the hands of the Assistant Directors, Mr. Alexander 
Farquharson of Le Play House, and Mr. J. P. Warren, an ex-President of the Société 
iaise. A preliminary visit to Jersey was fixed for the Easter week-end. 
Here the group had the privilege of meeting Dr. Marett, who spent a great part of 
the time in their company, and many friends of the Société Jersiaise who had welcomed 
the Group from the Institute in the Autumn of 1932. Visits were paid to Noirmont 
Manor, Mont Orgeuil, Plemont, and Hougue Bie, Dr. Marett and Major Rybot 
kindly acting as guides. ‘The Société Jersiaise received the group at its Headquarters, 
and Mrs. Marett at La Haule Manor. The weather was very kind and every member 
ah on Rate mopman ae se earns are ee hae nacen naan ahaa 
In Guernsey, which was reached on the Tuesday Easter, admirable prepara’ 
for the visit had been made through the efforts of Miss Vera Carey, Hon. Sec. of the 
Société Guernesiaise, and her colleagues. The Group divided up into sections 
dealing with the Geography, Archeology, Industrial Conditions, Health, Housing 


Administration : i ible for producing 
and Public of the Island oui cussion aes and Mr. Wart 


z 


son and Mr. Warren, and afterwards discussed. The Group left Guernsey feeling, 
as in the case of Jersey last year, that another visit, or series of visits, 
SO ea ha a 
and available for loan. ‘The reports of the various sections now 

compiled; copies of these will shortly be available for loan to members and friends. 
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Orkney. The Orkney Field Study meeting from 2nd to 22nd August 
proved particularly happy and useful for those who took part in it. Kirk- 
wall, the capital of the islands, had been chosen as urban centre, and the 
Parish of Stennis for somewhat detailed study of a rural area. Excursions 
further afield in Mainland and to the Islands of Hoy and Ronsay gave a 
wider background to our work, and the whole provided a wealth of material 
that was almost embarrassing. 


THose members of the Orkney party who had also attended last summer’s Shetland 
meeting found the greatest interest in the differences between the two groups of 
islands. In Orkney the geologists found their work already done for them and 
recorded in the newly published map of the Geological Survey. Geologically the 
Orkneys are more favourable from a farming point of view than the Shetlands : 
except for Hoy they are low and gently rounded ; they have not the extensive stretch 
of infertile schists and gneisses that form the core of the latter islands. Instead, the 
solid geology consists, we found, of Oid Red sandstones and flag-stones, overlaid on 
most of the lower grounds by glacial clays derived from these, and covered on the 
higher grounds by the growth of peat. The latter supplies fuel and the former 
rea re Soman Wee Of See for the farmer. flagstones are put to a 
great variety of useful purposes—buildings, roofings, pavements, water-tanks, fences 
and the like. A series of maps of the selected Parish of Stennis was prepared showing 
the relations between the surface geology, the relief, the drainage and the vegetation. 
The naturalists’ maps of the native flora and the cultivated crops and the distribution 
of these from hill-top to sea-level are of especial interest. 


‘THe industry of Orkney is agriculture—stock-raising on small excellently managed 
farms (owned usually by the farmer) not, as in Shetland, subsistence crofting. Sheep, 
so important in Shetland, are unimportant in Orkney and the herring fishing industry 
—the most spectacular economic activity of Shetland—is in Orkney conducted only 
on a very small scale. Unemployment figures are low in Orkney. The local i 
industry absorbs most of the island’s young men and many of the women, althoug! 
a large number of the latter leave Orkney to enter domestic service elsewhere. Plans 
and detailed studies of three Stennis farms were made, and in this as in all our work 
we had the generous help of our Orkney friends. 


From the point of view of the archeologists the choice of Stennis for detailed study 
was particularly fortunate, since it happened to be archzologically one of the richest 
areas in Britain. The Brodgar cromlech—thirty-five stones of its circle still surviving 
~-with its surrounding ditch and rampart, the great stones still remaining of the 
Stennis ring, not to s of the numerous chambered and other grave mounds, and, 
most striking of all, owe—unique for the remarkable design of its chambers, 
the enormous size of its stone blocks and the fine craftsmanship of its buildings— 
formed together an archzological treasure of unusual quality. When in addition to 
Stennis treasures we visited further afield the famous prehistoric village of Skara 
Brae, two brochs now under excavation, one on Mainland and one on Ronsay, and a 
long chambered Neolithic mound of unusual construction, we felt that as far as 
antiquities were concerned our journey to Orkney had been amply rewarded. ‘The 
students of prehistory were fortunate in working under the guidance and leadership 
of two such accomplished archzologists as Dr. and Mrs. Elgee, whose untiring and 
genial helpfulness were much appreciated. 


‘Tue historical as distinct from the prehistorical studies centred in Kirkwall. ‘The 
site of Kirkwall was self-explanatory—the shore of a sheltered inner water—the 
Peerie Sea—at the head of a bay facing north and therefore protected from the pre- 
vailing winds—the obvious choice of a seafaring people such as the Norse rs. 
The tales of the Orkneyinga Saga, the massive ruins of the Bishop's Palace, the fine 

} chiefly of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were documentary and visible 
evidence and illustration of the history of Orkney after its emergence from the prehistoric 
period. A detailed study of the islands’ later story and particularly of the develop- 
ment of Kirkwall would provide fascinating material for a future group of students. 


SuCH are a very few of the impressions of our three weeks’ visit. The group was a 
keen and capable one, and owed much to the leaders of its various sections. Ies 
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LE PLAY HOUSE NOTES AND NEWS 


EDUCATION CIRCLE. 


ArT the meeting in July Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, C.B.E., M.A., LL.M., opened a discussion 
on “ Should Education Reflect Environment ?"’ The main points of his interesting 
address are printed on another page. Mr. F. J. Gould said that the fundamental 
meaning of education was the leading out from a smaller world to the widest possible. 
Therefore all education should fit us to the greatest things, the greatest values, the 
greatest world. All personal values have meaning in relation to the great world of 
which we are members. ‘The educator should (1) give every child a good economic 
basis, and (2) bring out the personal genius. Education for environment should give 
the best conditions for soul or body, but all is of no use unless the attention is towards 
something great. All the time we are working in a widening circle, so whatever 
environment there is must be made larger. 


Miss Cork said the child’s environment may be of an extremely limited character 
and the teacher was afraid to widen it, but should do so without imposing his per- 
sonality. Children should feel free before they felt the personality of the teacher. 


Miss Wuire thought the general aim of education should be the same whatever the 
environment, and the general outline of what was taught the same. But the illus- 
trations should vary with the geographical and cultural environment in order to give 
the sense of reality. The applications pointing to action should also vary according 
to the social environment. 


AT the meeting held in September, Mr. Montacue Forpuam, M.A. (Cantab.), 
spoke on “‘ A Countryman’s Outlook on Education,” and a summary of his address 
appears on another page. 


In the discussion, Mr. Gou.p said that children should be taught that agriculture 
is the basis of education. All children should be taught the meaning of civilisation ; 
rural schools should know about city achievements, and town schools should learn 
appreciation of country life. Films could be made of country life, animals, plants, 
etc. ; and town children could live in the country for a time. Young people should 
learn (a) sympathy with all the industries of past time, (6) gratitude to those who 
now carry them on. 


Pror. C. H. Descu thought that what was needed was not so much new subjects 
and new syllabuses, but to make the approach to other studies a rural one, e.g., start 
with the near neighbourhood and work outward. An instance of a good text-book 
for young people was THE GOLDEN FLesce, by Morris and Wood, which traced the 
history of the wool trade in England. 


Mr. Yusur At thought that the rural school was responsible for the exodus to the 
towns, for the imagination was fired to enter towns where so much is said to happen. 
The remedy was to make rural education so attractive as to make countrymen wish 
to improve the country. 


ANYONE interested in Education considered synthetically is welcome at the ey 
and notices of them will be sent if a request is made to the Convener, Miss E. M. 
White, at the Institute of Sociology, 35 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bogardus (Emory . Sociat Prosiems anp Sociat Processes. University of 
Chisage Pree @C.UP. (8s.) 


Eddy (Sherwood). Tue CHALLENGE or Europe. Allen & Unwin. (10s. 6d.) 

a Tue Jews anp Munortry Ricuts: 1898 To 1919. Columbia 
University Press. ($3.75.) 

Solus (Henry). Les Principes 9u Drorr Civit. Armand Collin. (10fr. 50.) 


January EpITION. 


Chih-Mai Chen. PARLIAMENTARY OPINION OF DeLeGATED LgGISLATION. P. S. 
King & Son Ltd. ($2.25.) 


Halbwachs (M.). L’Evo.uTion pes Brsoins DANS Les CLasses Ouvriines. Felix 
Alcan. Paris. 


Hofstra (Dr. S.). D1rreRENZIERUNGS-ERSCHEINUNGEN IN EINIGEN AFRIKANISCHEN 
Gruppen. Scheltema & Holkema’s Boekhandel, N.V., Amsterdam. 


Isaacs (Susan). Soca. DeveLopMENT IN YOUNG CHILDREN. Routledge. (153.) 


Jewkes (J.) and Winterbottom (A.). JuvenrLe UNEMPLOYMENT. Allen, George 
& Unwin Ltd. (5s.) 


Kuczynski (R. R.). Ferrtritiry aND Repropuction. Falcon Press, N.Y. (8s. 6d.) 


Pieper (J.). GRUNDFORMEN SOZIALER SPIELREGELN. Herder & Co. (R.M.3.20.) 
as Sombart, Durbin, Patterson, Spirito. La Crisi pet CapiTaLisMo. Sansoni. 
irenze. 
Raglan (Lord). THe Science or Peace. Methuen. (3s. 6d.) 
Stewart (A. M. and B. M.). SrTatisticaL PROCEDURE OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN Y 
Orrices. Russell Sage Foundation. ($2.50.) 


Weber (Mina). AvursTigc puRCH pig Frau. Herder & Co. (R.M.3. ~* 
Wisse G.). SELBSTMORD UND TODESFURCHT BEI DEN NATURVOLKERN. W. J. Thieme 
et Cie. 


1.L.O. Studies and Reports. Computsory Pension Insurance. P.S. King. (16s.) 


Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. Guipe To CURRENT 
OrFiciAL STATISTICS OF THE U.K. H.M. Stationary Office. (1s.) 


Regional Plan Association, N.Y. FRom PLAN To REALITY. 


Save the Children Fund. UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE CHILD. Longman, Green 
& Co. Ltd. & Weardale Press Ltd. (2s. 6d.) 


Tue Co-operative Review. Co-operative Printing Society. (6d.) 


Murchie (R. W.). Lanp SerrLeMeNt as A Revier Measure. University of Minne- 
sota Press. (25 cents.) 





PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


AGRAR PROBLEME ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ; : . Vol. 4, No. 2, 3, 4 
ABERYSTWYTH STUDIES - ; ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ - Vol. XII. 
Acta ACADEMIAE ABCENSIS ; ‘ i : ; : ‘ 1932, VIII. 
AMERICAN Economic Review. F : ; ~ 7 . June 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY. ; . ‘ : , July 
ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY . ‘ . ; ; ‘ July 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL P P ° June 
ARCHIV FOR SOCIALWISSENSCHAFT UND SozIAL PoLiTiK ; . Vol. 68, Pt. 3 
ARcHIVIO DI Stup1 CoRPORATIVI . : : : . Vol. 4, No. 2 
Asiatic Review . ; , ; : ; : re . July 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 193, York 

BULLETIN DE LA STATISTIQUE GENERALE DE LA FRANCE ; June 


BuLLeTmN pu Centre EuROPEEN DE LA DOTATION CARNEGIE - 1932: No. 7,8 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. , ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ June 
CuariTy ORGANISATION QUARTERLY . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ uly 
CoMMONWEALTH : ‘ ; ; eb. 
CoUNCIL FOR THE Preservation or Rurat ENGLAND | - Vol. IL, No. 3, 4 
eg ° ar ° ‘ ; , . . ° y 
Economic JOURNAL . , ‘ ‘ : ‘ : , ’ Mar.- 
Geocrapuicat Review. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; : . ae 
HEADWAY ; . , ‘ . ‘ : : ‘ . ~Aug. 
HicHway , : . : ‘ ° , . ; : a ro 
Hinpustan Review . . : Apr. 
RE oa Co-oranarion pguamener ines Dec.-Jan. 
INDIAN MAGAZINE. , July 
INFORMATION BULLETIN—REGIONAL PLAN . ; ‘ ; No. 13 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW ° ' . " June, July-Aug. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION : ; ‘ - Jan-Feb. ~Mar.-Apr. 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF ee : ‘ : May-June 
INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION . ‘ : é Mar.-Apr. -May-June 
IsLaMic REVIEW : , ° ‘ : ; ° ; : July-Aug. 
L.S.S. ANNALS . ‘ ‘ ; : ' ; / ; . Vol. X., No. 1 
Journat or ApuLT EpucarTion . ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ ; Apr. 
JournaL or Necro History .. : ‘ . ; ; ; July 
JournaL oF Economics. , . . , May 
JouRNAL OF THE COMMONS AND ‘Oren SPACES . : : ; July 
JouRNAL OF HEREDITY . A é . ‘ i j Apr.-May 
JOURNAL OF THE LONDON Society . , , : ‘ July-Sept. 
JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL PLAYING FIELDs i ‘ F ‘ July 
JoURNAL OF TRANSACTIONS ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ : May 
Kyoto Universiry Economic Review . ‘ , ‘ P Dec. 1932 
KO6LNER VIERTELJAHRSHEFTE ‘ ; ’ ; ‘ ‘ P 1933, Pt. 1 
Kent EpucaTion GAZETTE : : : ; ; ; : July-Aug. 
Leacue oF Nations MONTHLY eaeaenaamed P ‘ Jan.-Feb.-Mar.-Apr. 
LaBouR MANAGEMENT ‘ i ‘ . . . ; 
LecrureE RECORDER . < ‘ ‘ ‘ R : ; July 
Man ; : , : ‘ , July-Aug. 
Mittcate Montuty | ; , ; : 2 e : -July-Aug. -Sept. 
Monlist , : ' ‘ é ‘ ‘ ; ; uly 
Musée Sociar . ; : , : : E ; : * pemptetedae, 
News Lerrer . ; ‘ : 7 : June 
New HEALTH . ‘ , , , : Jan. -Feb. -Mar. aye -May-June 
Nuovi Srupi , . . ‘ ’ . Dec. 
New Britain . ; , : » , : . : : Aug. 
Now AND THEN : : P ; ; ‘ : ‘ 4 No. 44, 45 
OKONOM! OG POLITIK ; > ‘ | ‘ ‘ ‘ . Vol. 7, No.1 
Pius Loin : , ' : , ‘ : No. 99, 100 
PoLITICAL SCIENCE Quanren.y . ‘ , . . ' ‘ June 
POPULATION. é 2 j . : ‘ : June 
PROGRESS ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . : : ; : Apr.-June 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS . ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ Aug. 
Revug pes Erupes CoopfraTives . ‘ . , , Sate ~- 
Revus pe L’Instirut pe SocioLocis . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ June 

INTERNAZIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE ° . ‘ June 
REVUE DES SOCIOLOGISTES . , -— - dan. '-Feb.-Mar.-Apr. 
Revue pve L’UNIVERSITE DE Bauxertes P ‘ ‘ May-June-July 
Rivista Di SOCIOLOGIA. ‘ ; m ° . F —— 
Rotary WHEEL. > ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , July-Aug.-Sept. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


SBORNIK : : . ‘ Vol. VIII., No. 3 
Scuoot Nature Stupy JourRNAL ; july 

P . ° ° y 
Scottish GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE uly 
SERVICE ‘ . Vol. II., No. 7 
SociaL AND Economic News % 
SociaL Forces Mar.-May 
SociaL Science ABSTRACTS Nov.-Dec. 
SociaL Service Review 3 June-July 
SocioLocixA Revug . Vol. 4, Pt. 2,3 
SocioLocus. / a . June 
SocroLocy AND SociaL RESEARCH ‘ Aug. 
Soutu AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS June. 
‘Tus Human Facror. " . Mar. 
‘Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING Aug. 
‘TARSADALOMTUDOMANY ; . June 
Tue SEARCH . J . C : ; r : July 
‘Tue British JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY . Feb.-June 
‘Town PLANNING Review . ‘ . : - May 
Tue COUNTRYMAN . , 8 ‘ July-Aug.-Sept. 
‘Tue CHinese SocIOLOGICAL BULLETIN Apr.-May-June 
VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR SOZIAL UND WIRTSCHAFTSGESCHICHTE Vol. 25, Pts. 3, 4 
VeSTNIK (ZEMEDELSKEHO Muszga) R . . R ‘ Vol. VI., Pt. 2 
VESTNIK (AKADEMIE ZEMEDELSKI Vol. IX., Pts. 6, 7 
WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV . ° July 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG ‘ ‘ . « Vol. II., No. 1 








LaND SETTLEMENT AS A RELIEF MEasuvrE, is a pamphlet written by R. W. Murchie 
and published by the University of Minnesota Press. It notes how the cry “ Back 
to the Land,” is always raised in periods of economic crisis, but its historical survey 
shows that these movements cannot claim to have had much success in the past. 
Nevertheless, while expressing only moderate hopes, the author thinks something 
helpful can be done, and therefore, for the guidance of future workers, gives outlines 
of cider and of more recent experiments, covering different types of Land Settlataent 
Pp. 





Tue July, 1933, issue of the Co-operative Review publishes an interesting article 
entitled “ The First i 


, a Dutchman, who published his scheme 
i : ; ttle-Common-wealth ” is worked out with 
considerable detail. Like Owen, Plockboy attempted a Co-operative Settlement in 
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